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XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK. 
Corner Sixth Avenne and Twenty-third street, 
Booth’s Building. 
Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday 78 Seeing evening from 6 to 
° a 






NOTICE TO DEPOSITORs. 

The trustees have declared a semi-annual dividend 
ef seven per cent. per annum on all sums remaining 
in bank July 1 that were deposited on or before 
January 20 and April 20, payable on and after July 17. 
3 = ad deposited now will draw interest tro 
uly 1. 


WILLIAM M. GILES, President. 
Isaac 8S. Barrett, Secretary. 


27th Dividend. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Columbia Fire Insurance Company, 
No. 161 Broadway, 
Jury 6, 1871. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
DECLARED A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 
FIVE (5) PER CENT., 
payable on the tenth instant free of tax. 
JOHN B. ARTHUR, Secretary. 


FFICE OF THE HAMILTON FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, No. 11 Wall Street. 
New York, June 14, 1871. 
Board of Directors have this day declared a 
AR SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND of (5) PER 





The 
REGU 
CENT. 

ALSO, 

An EXTRA DIVIDEND of (5) FIVE PER CENT. 

free of government tax, payable on and after July 1. 
JAMES GILMORE, Secretary. 


2 TH DIVIDEND.—LAMAR FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 184 Broapway. 
—A Semi-Annual Dividend of SEVEN PER CENT. 
free of tax, is payable on demand at this office. 
Tuly 12 1871 WM. R. MacDIARMID, 
Secretary. 


















NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 29, 1871. 


| Price 10 Crnts. 











A. T. Stewart & Co. 


ARE OFFERING 


EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 


TO PURCHASERS IN 


PARIS-MADE SILK DRESSES, 


EXCELLENT QUALITY, 
At $100 00 each’‘and upwards, 
ALSO, 
An immense lot of 
PARIS-MADE PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED 
BREAKFAST JACKETS, 
from $5 each upwards. 

The above have just been received, purchased in 
Paris, at Aasout ONE-HALF THE COST or manu 

FACTURE, AND OFFERED AT A TRIFLING ADVANCE. 





PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND 10TH STS. 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP'Y 


HAVE A 
Land Grant Direct from the Government 
or 


12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 


| America, 





: 3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 


of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 


IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 

Now for oan oe cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 41st parallel of North 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy ae, ene for grain 
own and stock raising are unequalled by any in 
the United States. 

Convenient to market both east and west. Prices 
range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 


Creat Inducements 


To Settlers with limited means. 


2,500,000 ACRES 
Rich government lands along the road between 


Omaha and North Platte, 
Surveyed and open for entry under the Homestead 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 

ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 

An opportunity never before presented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 
parts of the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 

ress— 


O. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
U. P. R. R. Co. Omaha Neb. 


A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, PURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
$20 monthly until paid; the same to let, and rent 
applied if purchase-. A new kind of PARLOR OR- 
GAN, the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever 
made, now on exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S | 
STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
American Brancu or THe Hovse, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
Henry Owen, Agent 








| Ale 


MATEOS BROTHERS, 


New YorK AND JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA, 


Importers and Proprietors of the 
STAR SHERRY WINES. 


The best known and finest quality of imported 
Wines in the market, 
Price list on application to the sole representative 
in the United States. 
TEODORO MATEOS, 
14 South William St., 
New York. 


“H. HENDERSON'S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 
Eacn containing one bottle of 


OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed pure and of the very best quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-oflice order. 
H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 


MONRO & CO.’S 


ROYAL IMPERIAL COOPER 


The NEW ENGLISH BEVERAGE, highly recom- 
mended by eminent physicians for Invalids. The 
most invigorating and delicious Malt Liquor in use. 
For sale in packages of 6 dozen Pints and upwards 
by E. W. BARSTOW & SON, Sole Agents, 
83 Maiden Lane. 





_ OO 


CONGRESS AND EMPIRE 


’ OF SARATOGA 

ARE THE BEST OF ALL THE SARATOGA Wa- 
TERS FOR THE USE OF PERSONS OF CoN- 
STIPATED HABIT. 

They act promptly and pleasantly, without producing 
dibility, and their effect is not weakened by con- 
tinued use, as is the case with ordinary cathartics. 
Atthe same time they are not (oo cathartic,—a fault 
with some of our more drastic mineral waters,—but 
sufficiently so for daily healthful use, and not strong 
enough to produce reaction. 

As an alterative, these waters, by continued use, 
keep the blood in a very pure and healthful condition, 
producing a clear, florid complexion. 

They are especially beneficial in cases of habitual 
Bilious Headache, Dyspepsia, and Constipation, and 
are sure preventives of all bilious disorders. 





Every GeNuINeE Botrt_e or Congress WATER HAS A 
LARGE ‘“C”’ RAISED ON THE GLASS. 


For Sale by Druggists and Hotels throughout the 


country. : 
None Genuine Sold on Draught. 





Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 

Empties taken back and allowed for at liberal prices. 
Address, 
CONGRESS & EMPIRE SPRING CO., 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y., and 

94 Chambers St., New York City. 
)YELAPIERRE’S SOAP. 
Leper | tend surprised and delighted. Bleaches 


Musiins and Flannels splendidly. Great Labor Saver. 
Agents Wanted, 226 Pearl St., N. Y, 








_|leave Pier No. 


MONMOUTH PARK, 
LONG BRANCH. 


August Meeting 
WILL COMMENCE 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 1, 
And Continue Five Days. 
FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, AUGUST 1. 
First Race.—Hurdle Race, purse $800, for all ages ; 
two miles, over eight hurdles ; $500 to first horse, $200 
to the second, and $100 to third. 


Second Race—Trial Purse, $600, for all ages; one 
a0" first horse $400, second horse $150, third horse 
50, 


Third Race.—The Continental Hotel Stakes, value 
$1,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for 
three-year-old colts and fillies; to carry 951bs., fillies 
and geldings allowed 3lbs.; the second to receive 
$200 and the third $100 out of the stakes ; mile heats ; 
closed with 27 nominations. 

SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2. 

First Race.—The Thespian Stakes, value $500, added 
to a sweepstakes of $50 cach, p. p., for two-year-old 
colts and fillies; the second to receive $100 and the 
third $50 out of the stakes ; three-quarters of a mile ; 
closed with 19 nominations. 

Second Race.—Selling Race, purse $500 for all ages ; 
one and a half miles; horses to be sold for $1,500, to 
carry full weight ; $1,000 allowed 5ibs. ; $750 allowed 
Tbs. ; $500 allowed i4lbs.: any surplus over stated 
selling price to go to second horse, 

Third Race.—The Mansion House Stakes, value 

1,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for 

our-year-old eolts and fillies ; the second to receive 
$200 and the third $100 out of the stakes; two-mile 
heats; closed with 12 nominations. 


THIRD DAY—THURSDAY, AUGUST 3. 

First Race.—A steeplechase, two and a quarter 
miles, for gentlemen riders, for a silver punch bowl, 
the gift of Mr. John Chamberlain; three to start. 
Second Race.—TheW est End Hotel Stakes, a renewal 
of the Monmouth Oaks Stakes, value $1,000, added to 
a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for three-year-old 
fillies; the winner of the Monmouth Oaks stake to 
carry 5lbs. extra; the second to receive $200 and the 
third $100 out of the stakes; two miles; closed with 
22 nominations 

Third Race.—Purse, $750; mile heats, for all ages 
that have not won during either meeting ; first horse, 
$600; second horse, $100; third horse, $50. 

Fourth Race.—The Tammany Cup, value $1,500, ad- 


- | ded to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p.; the second 


to receive $300, and the third $150 out of the stakes ; 
three miles; closed with 16 nominations, 


FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY, AUGUST 4. 

Firet Race.—The August Stakes value’ $500, added 
toa sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p.; for colts and 
fillies two years old; the winner of the Thespian 
Stake to carrry 5lbs. extra; the second to receive 
$200, and the third $100 out of the stakes; one 
mile; closed with 14 nominations. 

Second Race.—The Robins Stakes, value, $1,000. 
added to asweepstake of $50 each, p. p., for colts and 
fillies three years old; the second to receive $200 and 
the third $100 out of the stakes; two-mile heats ; 
closec with 22 nominations. 

Third Race.—Purse $3,000; four-mile heats, for all 
ages ; $2,000 to first horse, $750 to second, and $250 to 
third ; three to start. 

FIFTH DAY——SATURDAY, AUG. 5. 

First Race.—Steeplechase Handicap, for all ages ;, 
about three miles over a fair hunting course; purse 
$1, 00; first horse, $800; second horse, $150; third 
horse, $50; to name and close at 1 o'clock P.m., 2d 
August; weight to be announced on the morning of 
the 3d, and acceptances to be made at the course at 1 
o'clock P.M, 

Second Race.—Handicap Purse, $750; for all ages; 
mile heats; to close and name by 4 p.m. on the day 
preceding the race, and exceptions to be made to the 
Secretary at 8 o'clock P.M. 

Third Race.—Selling Purse, $500; for all ages ; dash 
of two miles; horses entered to be sold at $2,000, to 
carry their appropriate weight; at $1,500, to be allow. 
ed 5 bs. ; at $1,000, 7 Ibs. ; at $750, 10 Ibs.; at $500, 
141bs; any surplus over stated selling price to go to 
second horse 

Fourth —Consolation Purse, $500; for beaten 
horses, all ages (winners excluded); mile and a half, 

No entry fee charged to purses, 

In all cases where there is a division of the purse, 
horse walking over will be entitled to first portion 
only. 

a entitling the holder to the Quarter Stretch 
and Grand Stand :— 

During the meeting, $12; or, for one day, $3. 

Pools will be sold every evening at the West End 
Hotel, and on the course every day during the races, 
by£Underwood and McGowan. 

Entrance to Field, $1; to the Grand Stand, $1 extra. 
The floating palaces, PLYMOUTH ROCK and 
| JESSE HOYT, capable of carrying thousands. will 
, foot of Murray street, at stated 









' 






















hours, as advertised. 
Passengers wil! reach the course in two hours, 

AMOS ROBINS, President, 
Wm. E, Raynor, ong Branch, Secretary, 
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OCEAN |: STEAMSHIPS.. 
CUNARD LINE. 
The British and N. A. BR, M, Steamships. 
Between New York and Liverpool. 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 





Every Wednesday and every Thursday. 
Rates of Passage. 


By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage 
First Cabin, $13000 in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 
First Cabin to Paris....... ‘i dandaaece $145 00, Gold 

By the Thursday Steamers. 
First Cabin. ...$80 00 Gold. Steerage.$30 00 Currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 


Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent; 
and for Mediterranean ports. 


For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Con- 
pany’s Otlice, Bowling Green. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. 


CHAS. G. FRAN \CKLYN 


GREAT WESTERN N STEAMSHIP 
LINE. 


NEW YORK TO BRISTOL (Eng.)—Direct. 


Taking Goods and Passengers to London, and all 
orts in Bristol Channel. 
The first-class new iron steamship 


ARRAGON, 
Captain WESTERN, 
Will sail on SATURDAY, July 22. 
Cabin Passage, $75 Gold. | Stecrage, $30 Currency. 


Parties wishing to send for their friends can obtain 
pre-paid Steerage Certificates. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
E. E. MORGAN'S SONS, 
70 South Street. 





, AGENT. 





Between New York and Liverpool, 
CALLING AT CORK HARBOR EACH WAY. 
New and Magnificent Steamers, combining 
SAFETY, SPEED AND COMFORT. 
— Capt. Murray, sails August 5, at 9 


Passenger accommodations unrivalled. Piano and 
Library provided—Hot and Cold Baths—Main Saloon 
—Smoking Room—in midship section. 


Rates—Saloon, $80 Gold. Excursion, $140 Gold. 
Steerage $30 Currency. ; 
Apply—Wutre Star Line Orrices. 
J. H. SPARKS, Agent, 19 Broadway, N. Y. 
For Liverpool & Queenstown. 


[NMAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK a SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS 


Rates of Pa ssage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 





Fer Capi... : STEERAGE ...... 
Do toLondon..... #0 Do to London..... 35 
Do to Paris Ww Do to Paris. 38 
Do toHalifax,N.S. 20| Do to Halifax, N.S. 15 


PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 
Finest CaBin. STEERAGE. 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Liverpool fs $80 | Liverpool. > 
Malifax....... a, as. 


Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For farther information, ‘apply at the Company's 


oltices. 

JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
as 15 Broadway, New York. 
NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


GTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
~NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 





Spaiw....(Now puaiing. ) a babu 3,450 tons. 
Eeyrr. ¥ —aaaae 
HoLuann. done tone. A saa © 
TALY. 2. ..4.000 PENNSYLVANTA..2, pan ” 
FRANCE........3.512 “ Vir@inia..... 2.8 4 
THE QUEEN....3,517 “* DENMARE..... “Sit - 


One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool, calling at Queenstown. 


Rates of Passage. 
To Liverpool or Queenstown : 


Cabin ndAdsn + Pt hes Oa ahabe $75 and $65 C urrency 
* prepaid from Liverp’l, Queenstown. $65 and $75 
“ to 5? or Ln enstown and Return.g130 “* 


ae rae iow 
“prepaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
Glasgow, and Londonderry... ......... $32 “* 


For freight or passage apply at the Orricr or THE 
Comrany, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails. 

From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 
MINNESOTA. .Capt. Freeman. .July 19, at 3.00 P.M. 
J Se Capt. Price..... July 26, at 12M. 


COLORADO... ..Capt. Freeman. . Aug. 2, at 3.00 PM. 
v...Capt. Williams... Aug. 9, at 12 M. 


NEVADA Capt. Green... Aug. 16, at 3 P.M, 

WYOMING. . Capt. Whine ray Aug. 23, at 11 A.M. 
Cabin aun busdicans beaches (Gold). $80. 
EL ck teursinievedacn (Currency). $30. 


Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
For freight or cab.n passage, apply to 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 
No, 63 Wall Street, 





THE ALBION. 


[Jury 29, 1871 








| Direct ‘Steam Line to Antwerp. 





| The magnificent, new, first class, full powered 
Norwegian steamship 


ST. OLAF, 


2,500 tons burden, Charles N. Hille. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 


R PIMPLY ERUPTIONS, BLACK HEADS, 


Perry's Comedone and Pimple w=. 
able. ed only by 
tologist, 
ytsts everywhere. 


It is invalu. 
Dr. B. C. PERRY, Derma- 


Flesh Worms and Blotched Disfigurations use 


Bond Street, New You. Sold by Drug- | forgotten. Others acquire a 


THE “ GEMS” AND “ PEARLS” OF SONG. 


A Full Library of Vocal Music ! 


Many songs enjoy a transient popularity, and—are 
rmanent reputation, 
and continue to sell ely for many years. Such 





| 

| 

| will 
| leave Pier No. 4 North River, on or about poem 1. 

| Cabin passage......... . -.--..es0. 
| 


7 gold. 
ne a ae 30, currency. 


Returning will leave Bergen, Norway, on Sept, 1. 
For freight or passage, having excellent accommo- 


| dations, apply to 

FUNCH, EDYE & CO., 27 South William st. 

HOWARD INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 66 Wall St. 








CHARTERED IN 1825. 
EC oh ae ot pees ake ten $500,000 
| Surplus, July 1, 1871... 324,496 23 


eee 


Insures against Loss or Dam- 
age by Fire 
On all kinds of Buildings, Merchandise, Household 


Furniture, Rents, Leases, and all other insurable pro- 
perty, at reasonable rates of Premium, 


ON THE PARTICIPATION PLAN, 


Dividing three-fourths of its profits to its customers 
in Scrip, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum, 


NON-PARTICIPATION POLICIES 


Also issued on favorable terms. 





DIRECTORS : 


Frederick W. Meyer, 
John H. Swift, 
James R. Tay lor, 
Henry J. Sctidder, 
Henry A. Oakley. 
Benjamin D. Smith, 
Charles Mali, 


Samuel T. Skidmore, 
John David Wolfe, 
Meigs D. Benjamin, 
Henry R. Remsen, 
Charles N. Talbot, 
Thomas W. Gale, 
Uriah J. Smith, 
Daniel B. Fearing, Henry I. Barb: 
Thomas H. Faile, William H. Wisner, 


SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, President. 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 


THEO. KEELER, Secretary. 
WILLIAM R. SKIDMORE, Ass’ "t Secretary. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. co., 
LONDON 


POPAREIINID. 6.50005 vccesencs 1803. 

Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold, 
Office of the United States Branch, 0 & 42 
Pine Street. 

E. W. CROWELL, Resipent Manacer. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANnaGer. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Ancurmap, H.B.M. ConsuL, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A.A. Low & Bros 

E. 8. JAPFRAY, of E. 8. Jaftray & Co. 
Ricwanp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 








Davip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. BooRMAN Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


0. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


The Liverpool & Lon- 
don &F Globe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, 820,000,000 

<< in the 
United States, 3,000,000 

45 William St. 





HENRY PROUSE COOPER, 
English Tailor and Importer, 
No. 54 Broadway, 


AND 
NO. 165 FIFTH AVENUE, 
CoRNER OF TWENTY-SECOND STREE"'. 


PRICES. 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No, 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 


Sole Leather Trunks, Ladies’ Dress and 
Bonnet Trunks, State Room Trunks, 
Chairs for the Steamers, Russia 
Leather, Morocco, and Linen 
Bags, Dressing Cases, 
Portemonnaies, &c., at 


592 Broadway, Metropolitan Hotel peitiee. 
and corner of Broadway and Wall 3 


JOHN CATTNACH, 


Manufacturer and Importer 


BILLIARD TABLES. 


LIARD T 
Tables, complete, 





Centre a 
“ATTENTION IS CALLED 


TO OUR LARGE STOCK OF 


WHY THEY SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ANY 
OTHER AMERICAN WATCHES. 

IN THE FIRST PLACE, THE WALTHAM 
COMPANY 1s THE OLDEST, AND HAS HAD 


STATES. 
IN THE SECOND PLACE, THE MACHINERY 


FAR MORE PERFECT AND VARIED, AND AS A 


PLACED IN THE MARKET AT MUCH LOWER 
PRICES THAN ANY OTHERS, 
STYLE FULLY CONSIDERED. 
IN THE THIRD PLACE, THE WALTHAM 
WATCH 1s now 
REPUTATION FULLY ESTABLISHED, AND, AS A 


THAN ANY OTHERS IN THE MARKET. 


BALL, BLACK & CO., 
Broadway, 


565 and 567 





TAKE 





‘HIGHER EDUCATION, 


ae S COLLEGE. Board and Tuition per 
annum, $226. 








Hellmuth’s Ladies’ College. 


seoagennted by H.R.H. Prince Arthur. Board and 
Tuition per annum, $236. Presipent: The Very 
Rev. 1. Hellmuth, Dp* Dean of Huron. 


t2 For particulars appl ; 
aon, Canada West pply to Major Evans, Lon- 


Agents! 7 Read This! 


W E LL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
per week and expenses, or allow a large com 

mission, to sell our new and wonderful inv: ntions. 

Address M. WAGNER & co., Marshall, Mich. 


I ADIES DESIRING TO PROCURE A FIRST 
4 class Sewing Machine agninet ¢ eary monthly in- 
stallments, may apply to 2 Bowery; 157 E. 26th st. 
cant Ave, N. ¥. Good work at high prices if 
desire 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 
Do you want an age’ or traveling, with 
achance to mae § 5 ‘ 980 per day se Hing 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines 7 
They = ‘forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address af once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
or 16 Dearborn St., © hicago, I. 

ANTED. —AGENTS, ($20 PER DAY), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the 
Lock Strrcn” (alike on both sides), and is 
wean ¥ LICENSED, The best and cheapest fa- 
ng Machine e bi _— — 

50 NSON® Cc LAR 








asystem already disordered by disease. ivlent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the strength and irritating the deli- 


needful. The best " 

COUNSEL 
that can be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia 
bilious complaints, constipation, 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 


viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 
the utmost mildness, 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
the Seltzer Spa_ has been considered the finest correc- 


identical with it. 


YOUR 


ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 


the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 


drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the 
tient, and literally scou his internal o 
without affecting a radical cure. Inval 





. | bebiod. 


Soild wy oll Drugglats, 





LIVERIES REcEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION 
AT THE UPTOWN STORE, AND ARE MADE IN 
CORRECT LONDON SsTYLE, AT MODERATE 


McLeoa & Remmey. 
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A SUMMER'S DAY. 
Black bees on the clover-heads drowsily clinging, 
Where tall, feathered grasses and buttercups sway, 


And all through the fields a white sprinkle of daisies, 
Open-eyed at the setting of day. 


O, the heaps of sweet roses, sweet cinnamon roses, 
In great crimson thickets that cover the wall! 
And flocks of bright butterflies giddy to see them, 

And a sunny blue sky over all. 


Trailing boughs of the elms drooping over the hedges, 
here spicers their glimmering laces have spun ; 
And breezes that bend the light tops of the willows 
And down through the meadow-grass run. 


Silver-brown little birds sitting close in the branches, 
And yellow wings flashing from hillock to tree, 

And wide-wheeling swallows that dip to the marshes, 
And bobolinks crazy with glee ;— 


So crazy, they soar through the glow of the sunset 
And warble their merriest notes as they fly. 

Nor heed how the moths hover low in the hollows 
And the dew gathers soft in the sky. 


Then a round, beaming moon o’er the blossomed hill 
coming, 
Making paler the fields and the shadows more deep ; 
And through the wide meadows a murmurous chirping 
Of insects too happy to sleep. 


Eachanted I sit on the bank by the willow 
And hum the last snatch of a rollicking tune ; 
And since all this loveliness cannot be heaven, 
I know in my heart it is June. 
—Boston Journal. 
_——_@—__—_ 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER XX.—MODEL VILLAGERS. 


They went to luncheon in a secondary dining-room—a 
cosy little apartment, which servel pleasantly for all small 
gatherings, and had that social air so impossible in a spacious 
and grandiose banqueting-chamber—a perfect gem of a room, 
hung with gilt leather, relieved here and there by a choice 
picture ina frame of gold and ebony. Here the draperies 
were of a dark glowing crimson cut velvet, which the sun- 
shine brightened into ruby. The only ornaments in this 
room were a pair of matchless Venetian girandoles on the 
mantelpiece, and a monster Pallissy dish, almost as elaborate 
in design as the shield of Achilles, on the oaken buffet. 

The luncheon was not a very genial repast; Miss Granger 
maintained a stately sulkiness; Clarissa had not yet re- 
covered from the agitation which Mr. Granger’s most unex- 
pected avowal had occasioned ; and even the strong man 
himself felt his nerves shaken, and knew that he was at a 
disadvantage, between the daughter who suspected him and 
the woman who had all but refused his hand. He did his 
utmost to seem at his ease, and to beguile his daughter into a 
more cordial bearing ; but there was a gloom upon that little 
party of three which was palpably oppressive. It seemed m 
vain to struggle against that dismal influence. Mr. Granger 
felt relieved when, just at the close of the meal, his butler an- 
nounced that Mr. Tillott was in the drawing-room. Mr. Til- 
lott was a mild inoffensive young man of High-church 
tendencies, the curate of Arden. 

“ Lasked Tillott to go round the schools with us this after- 
noon,’ Mr. Granger said to his daughter in an explanatory 
tone. “I know what an interest he takes in the thing, and I 
thought it would be pleasanter.” 

“ You are very kind, papa,” Miss Granger replied, with im- 
ga stiflness ; “ but I really don’t see what we want with 

{r. Tillott, or with you either. There’s not the least reason 
that we should take = away from your usual occupations ; 
and you are generally so busy of an afternoon. Miss Lovel 
and I can see everything there is to be seen, without any 
escort; and I have always heard you complain that my 
schools bored you.” 

“ Well, perhaps I may have had rather an overdose of the 
philanthropic business occasionally, my dear,” answered Mr. 
Granger, with a good-humored laugh. ‘ However, I have set 
my heart upon seeing how all your improvements affect Miss 
Lovel. She has such a peculiar interest in the place, you 
see, and is so identified with the people. I thought you'd be 
pleased to have Tillott. He’s really a good fellow, and you 
and he always seem to have so much to talk about.” 

On this they all repaired to the drawing-room, where Mr. 
Tillott the curate was sitting at a table, turning over the 
leaves of an illuminated psalter, and looking altogether as if 
he had just posed himself for a photograph. 

To this mild young man Miss Granger was in a manner 
compelled to relax the — of her demeanor. She even 
smiled in a frosty way as she shook hands with him; but she 
had no less asense of the fact that her father had out-ma- 
neeuvred her, and that this invitation to Mr Tillott was a 
crafty design whereby he intended to have Clarissa all to 
himself during that afternoon. 

“Tam sorry you could not come to luncheon with us, Til- 
lott,” said Mr. Granger in his hearty way. “Or are you 
sure, by the bye, that you have taken luncheon? We can 
go back to the dining room and hear the last news of the 
parish while you wash down some game-pie with a glass or 
two of the old madeira.” 

“Thanks, you are very good; but I never eat meat on 
Wednesdays or Fridays. I had a hard boiled egg and some 
cocoa at half-past seven this morning, and shall take nothin 
more till sunset. I had duties at Swanwick which detaine 
me till within the last half-hour, or I should have been very 
happy to eat a biscuit with you at your luncheon.” 

“Upon my word, Tillott, you are the most indefatigable of 
men; but I really wish you High-church people had not such 
a fancy for starving yourselves. So much expenditure of 
brain-power must involve a waste of the coarser material. 
Now, Sophy, if you and Miss Lovel are ready, we may as 
well start.” Vey 


They went out into the sunny a where the late 
roses were blooming with all their old luxuriance. How 


_ | well Clarissa remembered them in those = when they had 
n 


| been the sole glory of the neglected place ! In spite of Sophia, 
who tried her hardest to prevent the arrangement, Mr. Granger 
contrived that he and Clarissa should walk side by side, and 
| that Mr. Tillott should completely absorb his daughter. This 
the curate was by no means indisposed to do; for, if the 
youthful saint had a weakness, it lay in the direction of 
vanity. He sincerely admired the serious qualities of Miss 
| Granger’s mind, and conceived that, blest with such a woman 
and with the free use of her fortune, he might receive a rare 
distinction for his labors in the fold, to say nothing of placing 
himself on the high-road to a bishopric. Nor was he incline 
to think Miss Granger indifferent to his own merits, or that 
the conquest would be by any means an impossible one. It 
was a question of time, he thought; the sympathy between 
them was too strong not to take some higher development. 
He thought of St. Francis de Sales and Madame de Chautal, 
and fancied himself intrusted with the full guidance of Miss 
Granger’s superior mind. 

They walked across the purk to a small gothic gateway, 
which had been made since the close of Marmaduke Lovel’s 
reign. Just outside this stood the new schools, also gothic, 
and with that bran-new aspect against which architecture 
can do nothing. They would be picturesque, perhaps, ten 
years hence. To-day they had the odor of the architect’s 
drawing-board. 

Beyond the schools there were some twenty cottages, of 
the same modern gothic, each habitation more or less borne 
down and in a manner extinguished by its porch and chim- 
ney. If the rooms had been in reasonable proportion to the 
chimneys, the cottages would have been mansions; but 
gothic chimneys are pleasing objects, and the general eflect 
was good. These twenty cottages formed the beginning of 
Mr. Granger’s model village—a new Arden, which was to 
arise on this side of the Court. They were for the most part 
inhabited by gardeners and laborers more or less Paowninh et 
on Arden Court, and it had been therefore an easy matter for 
Miss Granger to obtain a certain deference to her wishes 
from the tenants. 

The inspection of the schools and cottages was rather a 
tedious business. Sophia would not let her companions off 
with an iota less than the whole thing. Her model pupils 
were trotted out and examined in the Scriptures—always in 
Kings and Chronicles—and evinced a familiarity with the 
ways of Jezebel and Rehoboam that made Clarissa blush at 
the thought of her own ignorance. Then there came an ex- 
hibition of plain needlework, excruciatingly suggestive of 
impaired eyesight; then faney-work, which Miss Granger 
contemplated with a doubtful air, as having a frivolous ten- 
dency ; and then the schoolmistress’s parlor and kitchen were 
shown, and displayed so extreme a neatness that made one 
wonder how she could ever venture to exist in them; and 
then the garden, where the heels of one’s boots seemed a pro- 
fanation; and then, the schools and schoollouses being ex- 
hausted, there came the cottages. 

How Clarissa’s heart bled for the nice clean motherly 
women who were made to go through their paces for Miss 
Granger's gloritication, and were fain to confess that their 
housekeeping had been alla delusion and a snare till that 
young lady taught them domestic economy! How she pitied 
them as the severe Sophia led the way into sacred corners, 
and lifted the lids of coppers and dustholes, and opened cup- 
board-doors, and once, with an aspect of horror, detected an 
actual cobweb lurking in an angle of the whitewashed wall! 
Clarissa could not admire things too much, in order to do 
away with some of the bitterness of that microscopic survey. 
Then there was such cross-examinations about church-going, 
and the shortcomings of the absent husbands were so ruth- 
lessly dragged into the light of day. The poor wives blushed 
to own that these had still a lurking desire for an occasional 
social evening at the Coach and Horses, in spite of the 
charms of a gothic chimney, and a porch that was massive 
enough for the dungeon of a medieval fortress. Miss Gran- 
ger and the curate played into each other's hands, and between 
the two the model villagers underwent a kind of moral dis- 
section. It was dreary work altogether ; and Daniel Granger 
had been guilty of more than one yawn before it was all over, 
even though he had the new delight of being near Clarissa 
all the time. It was finished at last. One woman, who in 
her benighted state had known Miss Lovel, had shown her- 
self touchec by the sight of her. 

“You never come anigh me now, miss,” she said tenderly, 
“though I've knowed you ever since you was a little girl; anc 
it would do my heart good to see your sweet face here once 
ip a way.” 

“ You've better friends now, you see, Mrs. Rice,” Clarissa 
answered gently. “J could doso little for you. But I shall 
be pleased to look in upon you now and then.” 

“ Do’ee, now, miss; me and my master will be right down 
glad to see you. How ever kind new friends may be,” this 
was said with a conciliatory curtsey to Miss Granger, “ we 
can’t forget old friends. e haven't forgot your goodness 
when my boy Bill was laid up with the fever, miss, and how 
you sat beside his bed and read to him.” 

It was at this juncture that Sophia espied another cobweb, 
after which the little party left this the last of the cottages, 
and walked back to the park, Daniel Granger still by Clarissa’s 
side. He did not make the faintest allusion to that desperate 
avowal of the morning. He was indeed cruelly ashamed of 
his precipitation, feeling that he had gone the very way to 
ruin his cause. All that afternoon, while his daughter had 
been peering into coppers and washing-tubs and dustholes, 
he had been meditating upon the absurdity of his conduct, 
and hating himself for his folly. He was not a man who 
suffered from a mean opinion of his own merits. On the 
contrary,in all the ordinary commerce of life he fancied 
himself more than the equal of the best among his fellow- 
men. He had never wished himself other than what he 
was, or mistrusted his own judgment, or doubted that he, 
Daniel Granger, was a very important atom in the scheme of 
creation. But in thiscase it was different. He knew himself 
to he a grave middle-aged man, with none of those attributes 
that might have qualified him to take a young lady’s heart 
by storm ; and as surely as he kuew this, he also knew him- 
self to be passionately in love. All the happiness of his 
future life depended on this girl who walked by his side, with 
her pale calm face and deep hazel eyes. If she should refuse 
him, all would be finished for him. He had dreamed his 
dream, and _ life could never any more be what it had been 
for him. The days were past in which he himself had been 
all-sufficient for his own happiness. But, though he was 
angry with himself for that hasty betrayal of his feelings, 
he did not altogether despair. It is not easy to reduce a man 
of his age and character to the humble level of a despairing 
lover. He had so much to bestow, and could not separate 
himself in his own mind from those rich gifts of fortune 














which went along with him. No, there was every chance of 
ultimate success, he thought, in spite of his rashness of that 
morning. He had only to teach himself patience—to bide 


his time. 
(To be continued.) 
————_>_—__— 
A LAME CONCLUSION. 


I was on ny way home from a “ Monday pop,” or a Satur- 
day afternoon concert, when my heart was dissolved, and my 
footsteps were arrested by the sight of a female in distress. 
She was young, she was attractive in face and figure, and she 
stood irresolute in Portland Place, crying. 

If Thad had time for reflection, I should certainly have 
passed on without taking any notice, for to spexk to a young 
lady without an introduction is a very rash act. To be con- 
victed of doing such a thing, before a London magistrate, 
would stain one’s character very considerably, and there is 
no knowing what course hysteria might dictate, and an 
active policeman adopt; it is impossible to be too cautious. 
But I did not take time to reflect—I acted on the impulse of 
the moment, and inquired, raising my hat, if I could be of 
any assistance. 

“Oh!” cried the young lady, “I have lost my aunt.” 

“Tut, tut!” I murmured sympathetically. 

“She was to have met me at Regent Circus, and the omni- 
bus-man was told to put me down on the right-hand side, 
where she said that she would be,” continued the young lady. 
“T waited for nearly two hours, and then I—I got frightened, 
and came up here, where it is quieter.” 

“And do you not know where your dunt lives ?” 

“Somewhere in a place called Clapham, not in London. 
She was coming up expressly to meet me, and said in her 
letter that she had so often met my cousins in the same place, 
by the half-past three o’clock omnibus, that we could not 
possibly miss.” 

“ May I ask where you have come from?” I inquired. 

“Calcutta,” replied she. 

“Good gracious!” said I, for Thad been on the point of 
recommending her return. It wasa long omnibus ride, not to 
mention geographical difficulties. 

“Oh, how stupid !” she added presently. “Of course you 
mean to-day. Ihave come from Acton to-day. I went there 
from Southampton, and have staid a week.” 

“TIad you not better go back to Acton ?” 

“T should have done so already, if my friends had been 
still there, but they were to go away an hour after I started.” 

Now, for fear you should deem this damsel over-confiding, 
I must be egotistical, and draw my portrait. Know, then, 
that I »m classically musical, and the fact of my savage breast 
having been soothed is written on my features. I wear my 
hair longer than is the fashion nowadays, and keep it well 
brushed off my interesting brow ; spectacles lend an air of 
respectable sedateness to my face. i dress soberly, and gene- 
rally carry a roll of music in my hand, because doing so once 
caused me to be pointed out as a famous composer. 

And then, the young lady was so very young, almost a 
child, and so very ingenuous and inexperienced. She trusted 
me by instinct, which is not a bad guide—sometimes. 

“And you have no idea where your aunt intended to take 
you when you met?” T asked presently. 

“O yes!” she 1eplied—* to the railway station.” 

“Which ?” 

“ Are there more than one ?” 

“Several. Do you know where the train was to go to?” 

“Yes; to Dublin; from Dublin we were going on to Wick- 
low, where papa’s regiment is.” 

Here was a sudden clearing up of difficulties. TI pointed 
out that she would probably find her aunt waiting for her at 
Euston Square; or that, at any rate, her best plan was to take 
the Irish mail at a quarter-past seven. She had plenty of 
time, as it was not more than six o'clock. 

Directly she began to see daylight through her troubles, the 
damsel cheered up, and told me that her luggage had been 
sent on to the railway station by carrier. Could I tell her 
how she was to get it? 

She looked up at me as she spoke with such big, round, 
innocent, trustful eyes, that I quite forgot all about the pro- 
prieties, called a =, told the man to drive to Euston Square, 
put the girl in, and followed. You may blame me as much as 
you please; I am certain that I was right: the position wasa 
very exceptional one. It is quite beside the mark to ask me 
whether | should have taken so much trouble if the child had 


1| been plain and uninteresting, for under those circumstances 


she would notJave had the same need of protection. Still, 
I confess that I felt extremely hot and uncomfortable, and 
did not dare Jet the conversation flag for a moment, lest she 
should be suddenly seized with panic or a sense of awkward- 
ness. However, it never seemed to occur to her that she did 
not know my name or character, and she chatted on quite 
easily and pleasantly about herself and her belongings. 1 did 
not catch all she said, for the four-wheeler nearly dislocated 
one’s limbs, and sentences were quite disjointed ; but from 
what I gathered, it seemed that her father was major in an 
infantry regiment, and her mother was with him at Wick- 
low; that she had four brothers and three sisters, all very 
much younger than herself; that she alone had been with her 
parents in India; that these last had gone to the regimental 
headquarters, to arrange for the accommodation of so large a 
family ; and that there was to be a general meeting, now all 
was ready. At this point we reached the station. 

I was then very glad I had come, for everything was as 
strange and bewildering to her, as you might suppose it 
would be to one who had imagined that London had but a 
single railway terminus. I found her luggage, and saw it 
duly labelled ; I helped her to search for her aunt, and made 
inquiries after that lady of all the available officials, but 
without result. Then I persuaded my charge to take some 
refreshment, and by that time the ticket-windows were 
opened. 

“QO dear!” she cried, turning dreadfully pale, “I never 
thought of that; I have no money.” d 

Now, it happened, for a wonder, that there was a crisp new 
five-pound note in my pocket-book. What could I do but enlist 
it in the cause ? 

“Oh, thank you.—What should I have done but for your 
great kindness?” she said when the guard had banged the 
carriage-door to. “Please, where is papa to send the five 
pounds?” 

I gave her my card; she held out her hand to be shaken; 
there was a shrill whistle, a puffing, a roar, and of the two 
human straws which had been caught for a moment in an 
eddy of life’s steam, one was swept away again by the cur- 
rent, while the other—well, the other found he was late for 
dinner, and so determined to have a cut out of the joint at 
his club, and then turn into the pit of some theatre at half. 
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I walked back to the west end, and passing the top of the 


Ha ket, my attention was arrested by certain words 
which I heard at the entrance of the coach-office stationed 
there. 


“You are the man whocomes up with the three o’clock 
omnibus from Acton, and to whom I spoke about that young 
lad ” 

os Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Well, you have been there, and returned since ?” 

“Yes, ma’am; and I made inquires, as you told me. 
They’ve all left Roseville Cottage, and the servant in charge 
said as a young lady did come up by our ’bus.” 

“ And yet you did not observe her ?” 

“ Well, ma’am, we did not take up at the door, you see, 
and as there were several young ladies got in and out, I could 
not pick her exactly.” 

“ But 1f she came by the three o’clock omnibus, how was it 
that I did not find her in it when it arrived ?” 

“Can’t say, I’m sure, ma’am.” 

“Was the young lady going by the Irish mail?” I asked, 
pushing up to the elderly laly, who seemed to be in a state 
of great distress. 

“ Yes, sir; O yes!” and she turned to meeagerly. 

“Then I think I can tell you how you missed her,” said I. 
“ You told her to meet you at Regent Circus, did you not? 
Well, she got out at the other Regent Circus, by Oxford 
Street, while you waited for her at this. But do not be 
alarmed ; I saw her off by the mail myself.” 

As I suspected, this was the aunt, who had made the iden- 
tical blunder suggested ; and I now had a second distressed 
female on my hands, not so interesting as the other, and 
coming at a more inconvenient season. The last joint would 
be out of the room if I delayed long; so I gave her as concise 
an account of what had happened as possible, pleaded busi- 
ness of the utmost importance, which I really felt dinner to 
be, and hurried away like a cat from a schoolboy. 

In a few days, I received a letter from Major Duckling, 
acknowledging my great kindness to his daughter, hoping to 
have the pleasure of thanking me in person some day, and 
enclosing the five pounds he owed me. I wrote back, saying 
that the money had come safely, that it had been an honor 
and a bliss to be of use to Miss Duckling, and that I would 
certainly look in if I happened to be passing. 

A _ afterwards, some house-property was left me at 
Cobbleston, and I had to go and look after it. If you hap- 
pen to be thinking of paying a visit to that spot, take my 
advice, and don’t. This sounds disinterested ; but the fact is 
trat I have found a lunatic to purchase those four desolate 
tenements, and am therefore free to confess that they are 
situated in a British Sahara. There are about twenty houses 
altogether in the place, built in a single row, with a very 

road in front. Beyond the road is shingle, and 
ond the shingle is the sea, which as re- 
tired as far as it could from the place, leaving 
miles of margin. Shingle, indeed, is the prevailing charac- 
teristic of Cobbleston. There are no clifls or rocks; to right, 
to left, in front, there is nothing but shingle, wearying the 
eyes, and wearing out the boots. When, after a terribly long 
tramp, every step of which threatens dislocation of the ankles, 
you at last get to the sad sea-waves, you find them repeat- 
ing nothing but “ Sh-sh-shingle !” 
his barren desolation makes the place admirably adapted 
for rifle-practice, which is perhaps the reason why a depot 
battalion is stationed in isolated barracks in the neighborhood. 
The recruits are kept out of mischief, and they are taught to 
shoot. You may see squads of them plunging about in the 
shifty soil at “ judging-distance” drill; and if the Horse 
Guards, or the War Office, or whoever’s business it is, does 
not provide them with plenty of boots free of charge, all I 
can say is, it’s a crying shame. But surely the visitor can 
walk inland, and so reach the downs? He can; the farmers 
have a fashion of using fish-manure in those parts, but if he 
likes that sort of odor, the custom will not annoy him. Per- 
sonally, I very much prefer asafcetida. The visitor, then, 
with a delicate nose, corns, and a constitution requiring ex- 
ercise, would be wise in keeping to the road. If he turned 
to the left, and walked straight on, he would come, at the 
end of a couple of miles, to a martello tower ; and then, two 
miles again farther on, to Portadle, where is a small harbor 
with occasional yachts in it, a good hotel, a billiard-room—in 
a word, Civilisation. If he turned to the right, ten minutes’ 
walk would bring him to the barracks. 

It was on the second day of my arrival that I made this 
last discovery, and as I stood gazing with awe upon the bar- 
rack entrance, thinking how much it resembled a prison, and 
wondering what the sentry, who stood just inside, lookin 
prickly, would do to me if I attempted to enter, the soldier 
thus contemplated became suddenly rigid, his murdcrous- 
looking weapon flew up to his shoulder, and he made a sort 
of military point. Then, in a sudden, snatchy, galvanised 
way, he gave his gun a slap, and held it in front of him; and 
this, a tall, elderly man in spurs, striped trousers, and frock- 
coat festooned with broad shoe-string, seemed to take as a 
personal compliment, for he touched his forage-cap, an ab- 
surd little head ornament, which did not quite cover the 
bald patch on the top. 

A young lady accompanied the elderly officer, and a young 
man accompanied the young lady. The youth must have 
been very fond, for he was got » as if for Ascot; and his 
shining hat, delicate boots, lavender gloves, and button-hole 
flower, looked very incongruous in that lonely spot. But the 
peacock spreads his dazzling tail just as readily in the depths 
of the lonely forest as on the lordly terrace; and he is right. 
I do not suppose that an Adonis wants to fascinate more 
than one at a time with his —_— ; and if that one is pre- 
sent, what does the absence of the twenty thousand others 
matter ? 

When the trio oa from the barrack square, the young 
lady stopped short, looked hard at me, bowed, and then spoke 
eagerly to the old gentleman in uniform, who at once ad- 
vanced towards me, and held out his hand. 

“My daughter tells me that you are Mr. Tweedie, who so 
kindly came to her assistance when she was lost in London,” 
said he, and was very civil. So was Miss Duckling. The 
young man to whom I was introduced tried to follow suit, 

ut tailed ; it was easy to see that he hated me. He was but 
an ingenuous ensign, and had not yet learned how to conceal 
his feelings. The cause of his enmity, I need hardly say, 
was - cordiality of the young lady’s manner towards 
myself. 

“ So you have left Ireland,” I unnecessarily observed. 

* be ; papa got his step, and was put in command of this 


" By-the-bye, colonel,” said I, “ what és a depot? Stores, 
shades, and depots have been mysteries to me from my 
youth.” The solidity of my ignorance excited a smile upon 


_ face of the ensign, but the old soldier sought to enlighten 


“ A depot? Well, you know—several regiments have their 
depots at it.” 

“ T see,” I falsely asserted. 

We had a pleasant walk to some new butts which were be- 
ing set up; and on our return the colonel and his daughter 
both declared that I must come and see Mrs. Duckling. So I 
passed through the barrack-gates with the rest, feeling taller 
when the sentry presented arms. The colonel took the en- 
sign’s arm, and spoke te him aside; the poor youth nodded, 
and presently afterwards asked me to dine at the mess that 
evening. I am sure, from the forced character of his smile, 
= he felt feeding me to be pushing Christianity rather to 

ar. 

Then he had to bow himself off, leaving me to enter the 
house of the beautiful Emma. Neither the beautiful Emma 
nor her mamma could have been good housewives, for the 
quarters of the chief were in a terrible mess; and his little 
ones, Who came swarming over us, were a sad contrast to the 
clean, tidy offspring of the non-commissioned offcers that I 
had noticed playing about. As for the ycungest Duckling, a 
tot that pottered about dragging a fresh uerring tied to a bit 
of string after it as a toy, he was so sticky that I am con- 
vinced that a fly alighting on him would have been limed. 

The furniture was scanty and common, and no attempt 
had been made to set things off. We found Mrs. Duckling 
lying on a sofa reading a novel. She had been a handsome 
woman in her time, there could be no doubt of that, and she 
had the best part of beauty, a kind, feminine, good-tempered 
expression, left. She greeted me with much cordiality, and 
evidently thovght a great deal of my having paid her daugh- 
ter’s fare. “ Civility I have met with myself, over and over 
again,” said she; “ but five pounds from an utter stranger— 
never !” 

I liked her, she was so thoroughly unaffected ; they were 
poor, but she seemed to think that rather a joke than otherwise. 

“ T will not ask you to dinner,” said she; “ we dine early, 
because of the children. If you are hungry at any time about 
one o'clock, and can eat cold meat and rice-pudding, we shall 
be glad to see you; but do not expect to be asked. When 
the colonel cannot stand our fare any longer, he goes to the 
mess.” 

It is very pleasant to be made much of, and the Ducklings 
were so agreeable that I stopped at Cobblestone a few days 
longer than was strictly necessary. I must confess that I 
took a mischievous pleasure in exciting the jealous wrath of 
the ensign, and this appeared to be shared by the fair Emma. 
At least she certainly acted in a manner which was likely to 
pique him, paid more attention to what I said when we were 
together, and scemed to prefer walking with me; but I can- 
not put into words the many little perceptible though unde- 
finable shades of conduct which were calculated to depress 
him and encourage me. I was glad not to be forced upon the 
~ outh as a nominal—I say nominal, because, doubtless, 

really dined at the colonel’s expense—as a nominal guest 
again. On the second day, | was made an honorary member 
of the mess—a graceful act, for it is really difficult to get a 
dinner at Cobbleston. At the end of the week, however, I 
was forced to go, and when | announced the fact to the 
Ducklings, they were so dumfoundered, that it was more 


than flattering—it was quite touching. 


The time was just after morning parade, and the family 
party was complete. The colonel was writing an official 
letter to squash a court-martial, telling the members that 
they must find something to say more in accordance with his 


}own private opinion; Mrs. Duckling was reposing on the 


sofa, rumpling the hair of one of her littlest ones who sat 
on the floor beside her; Emma was winding wool; and the 
énsign, who had not changed his uniform, sat bolt upright in 
front of her, holding the skein, his legs under his chair, his 
eyes looking unutterable things at his charmer, who was op- 
posite, and so close. Her hand touched his occasionally, and 
then he positively colored. 

“And why must you go?” asked Mrs. Duckling with her 
voice, and Miss Emma with her eyes. The colonel, too, was 
arrested, pen in air; the ensign’s lips parted. 

“ Well, the fact is, my fourth child has got a rash, and my 
wife is rather uneasy,” said T 

“ Fourth child !” 

* Wife!” 

“Yes. Did you not know that I was a married man?” 

I wonder ebedlien the Ducklings really took me for a 
bachelor with intentions? TI only know that their manner 
when I took leave was not so cordial as it had been; that 
the ensign drove me over to the station in a brother-officer’s 
dog-cart, and that he wrung my hand at parting with such 
cordiality that his signet-ring nearly drew Wend Clemionds 
Journal. 

ae 


A WRESTLE WITH NIAGARA. 


I was standing about thirty or forty yards in advance of 
the Clifton, that is, thirty or forty yards nearer to the Horse- 
shoe along the brink of the rocks, and opposite the American 
fall. The ground must have been about the same height as 
the opposite fall, but, owing to the immense hill down which 
the rapids rush, it was possible to distinguish any object of 
the size of a boat a considerable distance above the fall, so 
that, now it was pointed out to me, I saw, in the middle of 
the rapid, a huge log of wood, the trunk of a tree, which had 
lodged there some years before, and upon it a black speck. 
This, after some observation, I perceived to move. It was a 
man. Yes; he and his two companions had, on the previous 
night, been rowing about some distance above the fall. By 
some means or other they had ventured too near the rapids, 
had lest all command of their boat, and had been hurried 
away to destruction. It was supposed that about half a mile 
above the fall the boat had upset, and, with two wretched 
men still clinging to it, went over the fall at about nine or 
ten o'clock at night, while the third man was driven against 
this log of wood, climbed upon it, and sat astride of it through 
the darkness of the night, amid the roar, the turmoil, and the 
dashing spray of the rapids. 

I crossed the river, ascended the rock by the railway, and 
hurried to the spot, where [ found him so near that T could 
almost distinguish his countenance. He was then lying along 
the log, grasping it with both arms, and appeared exhausted 
to the last degree. He was evidently as wet from the spray, 
as though he had been standing under water. By this time 
people were assembling, and different plans for his rescue 
were proposed and discussed on all sides ; already, indeed, one 
effort been made. A small boat had been firmly lashed 
to a strong cable, and dropped down to him from the bridge, 
which crossed the rapid between the mainland and Goat 
Island, about sixty yards above the log. 


This boat had proceeded a few yards in safety, was upset, | | 


spun round like a piece of cork at the end of a thread by the 
force of the water, which finally snapped the cable in two, 





and the boat disappeared over the fall. 








|in the rocks, and the raft remained stationary. 








But now a despatch had been sent to Buffalo (a distance of 
little more than twenty miles) by electrie telegraph, desiring 
that a life-boat should be sent by the first train, nine-thirty 
A.M., and this in time arrived, borne on the shoulders of 
about twenty men, and a splendid boat she was, large, built 
entirely of sheet iron, with air-tight chambers; a boat that 
could not sink. She was girt round with strong ropes, and 
two new two-inch cables brought with her. All this arrange- 
ment naturally took up much time, and the poor wretch’s 
impatience seemed extreme, so that it was thought advisable 
to let him know what was going on. This was done by means 
of a sheet, upon which was written in large letters in Dutch 
(his native language), “ The life-boat is coming.” He stood 
up, looked intently for a minute, and then nodded his head. 
When the boat was at last launched, the excitement was in-* 
tense. Two cables, each held by many men, were let down 
from either end of the bridge, so that they might have some 
command in directing the course of the boat down the river. 
She seemed literally to dance upon the surface of the water 
like a cork. 

The rapid consists of a number of small falls distributed 
unevenly over all parts of the river, so that there are thou- 
sands of cross currents, eddies, and whirlpools, which it would 
be utterly impossible to avoid, and in which lies the danger 
of transit for any boat between the bridge and the log. The 
life-boat’s course was steady at first; she arrived at the first 
fall, she tripped up and swung round with a rush, but con- 
tinued her course safely, only half filled with water. Again 
she descended with safety, but at length approaching the log 
she became unmanageable, swinging either way with im- 
mense force, spinning completely over, and finally dashing 
against the log with such violence that I fully expected the 
whole thing, man and all, to have been dislodged and hurried 
down the rapid. But, no, it stood firm—the boat had reached 
its destination. Yet, alas! how useless was its position. It 
lay completely on its side above the log, and with its hollow 
inside directed towards the bridge, played upon by the whole 
force of the current, which fixed its keel firmly against the 
log. It seemed immovable. The man himself climbed to- 
wards it, and in vain tried to pull, lift, or shake the boat ; nor 
was it moved until both cables being brought to one side of 
the river by the united force of fifty or sixty men, she was 


| dislodged, and swung down the rapid upside-down, finally 


pitching headlong beneath an eddy, entangling one of her 
cables on the rocks, and there lying beneath a heavy fall of 
water, until in the course of the day, one cable being broken 
by the efforts of the men to dislodge her, and the other by 
the sheer force of the current, she went over the falls—the 
second sacrifice to the poor fellow, who still clung to the log, 
swayed between hope and fear. The loss of this boat seemed 
a great blow to him, and he appeared, is far as we could judge 
at a distance, at times to give way to the utmost despair. A 
third boat was new brought—wooden, very long, and flat- 
botuomed. Its passage was most fortunate, and as she floated 
down, even alongside of the log without accident, hope 
beamed in every countenance, and we all felt the man might 
be saved. Hope also had revived in him. He stood for some 
time upon the log making signals to those who directed the 
boat. 

He now eagerly seized her, drew her towards him, jumped 
into her, and made signs to them to draw him up. This 
was commenced, but some of the tackle had caught, and it 
was deemed necessary to let it loose for an instant. This 
was done; the boat floated a few feet down the rapid, swung 
round the lower end of the log, entangling the cable be- 
neath it, and there remained immovably fixed. Once more 
ihe poor fellow’s work began. Ife drew off one of his boots 
and baled the boat, he pushed at the log, climbed upon it, and 
used every possible exertion to move the boat, but in vain! 
An hour was spent in these fruitless efforts—an hour of terri- 
ble suspense to all who beheld him. He worked well, for he 
worked for his life. Three months after, this boat retained 
its position, nor will it move until the rocks grind its cable in 
two, or the waters tear it piecemeal into shreds. 

Another plan must be devised, and this, with American 
promptitude, was soon done. A raft of from twenty to thirty 
feet long and five feet broad was knocked together with 
amazing rapidity. It consisted of two stout poles, made fast, 
five feet asunder, by nailing four or five pieces of two-inch 
board at each extremity ; thus the machine consisted of a 
sort of skeleton raft, with a small stage at either end. On 
one of these stages—that to which the cables (of which there 
were two) were lashed—was tightly fixed a large empty cask, 
for the sake of its buoyancy, on the other a complete net- 
work of cords, to which the man was to lash himself; also a 
tin can of refreshments, he having taken nothing since the 
evening before ; three or four similar cans, by the way, had 
been let down to him already, attached to strong pieces of 
new line, but the cords had in every instance been snapped, 
and the food lost. 

The raft was finished, launched, and safely let down to the 
log. The poor fellow committed himself to its care, he 
lashed his legs firmly, and then signalled to draw him up; 
thus for the second time the ropes had begun to be drawn up, 
the raft advanced under the first pull, but its head, owing to 
the great light cask, dipped beneath it, and as the raft still 
advanced, the water broke ever it to such a depth that the 
man was obliged to raise himself upon all fours, keeping his 
chin well elevated to avoid being drowned. We expected at 
every pull to see his head go under, but, alas! they pulled in 
vain, for the front of the raft, pressed down by the weight of 
falling water, had come in contact with a rock, and would 
not advance. The ropes were slackened, she fell back, but 
again hitched in her return. It was then determined to let 
her swing to another part of the rapid, where the stream did 
not appear quite so impassable. This was done, and a second 
attempt to draw it up was made, half-way between the log 
and the opposite shore (a small island). This also failed from 
the same cause, therefore it was proposed to endeavor to let 
the raft float down and swing round upon the island. This 
was commenced, but with the old result, the cable was caught 
However, 
she was floating easily, and the poor fellow could rest. 

Early in the day, for the afternoon was now far advanced, 
one of the large ferry-boats (built expressly for crossing be- 
neath the falls) had been brought up, but had lain idle. This 
was now put into requisition, and nobly she rode down 
towards the raft, whilst in breathless silence we all watched 
her as she dipped at the various falls, and each time recovered 
herself. I shuddered as she was launched, for I began to see 
that the man could not be saved by a boat; a boat never could 
return against a rapid, however well able to float down it. No 
sooner would her bow come into contact with a fall than it 
would dip, fill, and spin round, as did the first skiff which was 


ost. 

The poor fellow himself was getting impatient—visibly so. 
He untied his Jashings, stood upright upon the raft, eagerly 
waiting to seize the boat, and jump into her. She but 
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one more fall to pass, and that fall was situated just above 
where he stood ; she paused at the brink of it, swung down 
it like lightning, and, as he leaned forward to seize her, she 
rose on the returning wave, struck him in the chest, and he 
struggled hopelessly in the overwhelming torrent. 


weary man as the most profound talk of the learned. But 
the woman who, with little sympathy for her husband's tastes, 
and a great idea of her own importance, seeks to impose her 
will upon him, and to bind him hand and foot by the most 
odious system of “ parole,” is quite a common character, and 


The exclamation of horror, for it was not a cry, which her rule must be the most intolerable of all tyranny.— 


burst from the thousands who by this time were assembled, | 
I shall never forget, nor the breathless silence with which we | 
watched him, fighting with the waters as they hurried him | 
along upright, waving both arms above his head. We lost | 
sight of him at intervals, yet again and again he re-appeared, 
and I thought hours must have passed in lieu of one brief | 
half-minute. But the end came at last; once more I saw his 
arms wildly waved above his head, and, in an instant, the 
crowd turned from the spot in dead silence. The man was 
lost—All the Year Round. 


——__~—_—_——. 


ON PAROLE. 


The husband, as domestic prisoner of war, is seldom allowed 
more than a very limited parele. His conqueror is perhaps 
willing enough to permit him just as much freedom as accords 
with the rules of the house, but she resolutely refuses to per- 
mit anything like an active demonstration of independence. 
Her victim, of course, tacitly surrendered his right to the 
privileges of his sex when he agreed to capitulate, and if he 
finds his captivity irksome he has only himself toblame. He | 
doubtless resolutely refused to look at the dark side of the | 
picture of domestic happiness with which he had been wont 
to console the dreary days of bacheclordom. Married life ap- 
peared so calm, so happy, and so free. He could enjoy his 
old pursuits, remain on intimate terms with his former associ- 
ates, and yet maintain the status of a husband. He felt, of 
course, that he must put up with some restrictions, and he 
was _— prepared to give up some portion of his time to the 
new duties and responsibilities which awaited him. His wife he 
was sure would be so willing to fall in with his masculine habits 
and tastes, an so ready to yield to his slightest wish. In fact, 
he might confidently regard his future as safe from the mise- 
rics and domestic discord which sour cynics affect to find in 
matrimony. The difficulty of welding two minds into one 
had been exaggerated ; he was sure the charming girl who | 
echoed his thoughts, or expressed sage opinions in mono- 
syllables, could be completely moulded to his will. He saw 
nothing in the future but contentment and bliss; a house with 
its doors barred against the keen strife of the world, and a 
charmer whose smiles and encouragement would compensate 
for all the toils and disappointments which he must inevitably 
encounter in life. The wife has read Tennyson and Long- 
fellow until she has acquired a firm faith in the sublimity of 
life, and a proper opinion of the vast importance of women 
in the social scale. The husband, bred ina sterner philosophy, 
has too much faith in his own will to imagine that his indi- 
viduality is destined to be blotted out, or that he will become 
merely a trophy of war, to be trotted out before envious 
young ladies, or planted over the domestic hearth like some 
old battle flag. The reality of life comes upon him gradually ; 
he is put upon his parole as soon as‘the honeymoon is over, 
and is compelled to conform to regulations which materially 
affect his freedom of action. He leaves home in the morning 
with vivid recollections of the uplifted forefinger, and the 
silvery voice which named some ridiculously early hour for 
his return. He perhaps tries to be “ good,” in the domestic 
sense of the word, and goes among his old friends with a de- 
termination to allow none of the allurements of the town to 
keep him beyond the appointed hour. He, however, finds 
this attitude of mind fatal to every thought of happiness. 
He fidgets about the flight of time, looks frequently at his 
watch, and rushes off from the learned society, of which he 
is a member, in the middle of the best speech, to eatch the 
hateful train which is to bear him back to bliss. He has, 
perhaps, no taste for dissipation, and would scorn to spend 
his time in a tavern; his amusements are all rational, and 
even elevating, but still the charming wife will not overlook 
occasional violations of the dread “ parole.” The world, she 
imagines, is beset with danger, and her husband never leaves 
her side without running the risk of falling into some pitfall 
artfully contrived to entrap him. She conceives painful pic- 
tures of the learned world in which he moves, conjures up 
images of bold and daring members of the strong-minded 
sisterhood bent on his seduction, and paints in the most gloomy 
colors the possible consequences to ber fragile scheme of 
happiness should he become tainted with any of the social 
heresies of the day. Her prisoner of war isso unsophisticated 
that the rude breath of heretical opinion must not blow upon 
him—so fascinating that every woman who looks at him at 
once conceives diabolical plots to carry him off. She tortures 
herself in his absence with groundless fears, and “ nags” on 
his return over the baseless creations of her imagination as if 
they were real. The husband speedily learns two important 
truths which afford him food for constant reflection. The 
first is that he must not presume to speak in favor of any 
woman in her presence; and the second is the undoubted fact 
that if he remains discreetly silent about the whole sex, his 
spbinx-like reserve will suggest to her mind a series of in- 
trigues artfully concealed from her searching eye. Once, per- 
haps, in his career, after “ breaking parole ” as usual, he has 
ventured to speak in high terms of some lady whose wit and 
learning have inspired him with a deep and pure interest. 
He has, perhaps, quoted her sayings, described her personal 
appearance, and warmly expressed his admiration. That 
crime is never forgiven. It forms the groundwork of a system 
of torture, which no one buta woman can imagine, or success- 
fully carry out. She becomes proficient in an eminently 
feminine accomplishment, and “ harps on one string” till the 
maddened victim wishes domestic happiness and the whole 
tribe of womanhood at the bottom of the Atlantic. In the 
family quarrels the name of the innocent object of his 
momentary admiration is constantly introduced, and he is told 
to go to her for counsel, to look to her as a model of all the 
graces of mind and manner, or, perhaps with the bitterest 
irony in the whole armory of female invective, he is asked 
whether her husband permits her to be shabbily attired, or 
refuses her the means to purchase the latest fooleries of 
fashion. 

The breach in the harmony of the domestic relations grows 
wider; and, while the mind of the husband continues to ex- 
pand and grow, the wife’s intellect remains crystallised in 
its early form, and refuses to thaw or acquire fresh know- 
ledge. What she was asa girl she remains as a woman; her 
experience of life has perhaps increased, but she is incapable 
of taking broad general views of things, and sees only the 
smallest section of any subject which comes before her. 

Politics and literature are repulsive, and what scant leisure 
she can command is perhaps devoted to the perusal of the 
trash which the literary caterers of her own sex provide. 
Hundreds of women whose intellect is narrow, are yet loving 





and deyoted wives, whose artless prattle is as attractive to a 


Civilian. 


-—_—_-> 


A GENTLEWOMAN OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


She dwelt, I know not where, nor read 
If lay her limbs on downy bed, 
Nor if on dainties rare she fed, 

Or frugal diet. 
To but a few her worth was known ; 
She ever lived among her own, 
And dreaded not to be alone; 

Her name was “ Quiet.” 





Poets her praise have sung—a face 

Simpatica,” where never trace 

Of Cynic’s art could find a place, 
But love lay beaming ; 

Upon her lips, and in her eyes, 

A thousand kindly sympathies 

Told with what measureless supplies 
Her heart was teeming. 


. 


Her dress you would not care to see; 
Nor nun nor courtly dame was she— 
She shrank from singularity ; 
Yet flowers vernal 
Less daintily their hues combined. 
Her dress but imaged forth her mind— 
Such order reigned, such taste refined, 
And grace supernal. 


Her talk now sober was, now gay, 
But little did she find to say 
Upon her neighbors’ faults. 
To life immortal, 
She oft surmised, was rough to all; 
And some must slip, and some would fall ; 
More cause for Mercy oft to call 
At Heaven's high portal! 


The way 


Her manners I could scarce define ; 
No studied grace had she; to shine 
Among her peers was ne’er her line, 

On pure thoughts feeding ; 
And yet a subtle power had she, 
Which few could e’er withstand—the free, 
Strong bond of Christian courtesy, 

And highest breeding. 


To her all living things were dear: 
The leveret at her call drew near; 
The squirrel half forgot its fear, 

Neath her caressing ; 
And sweet birds carolled out their lay, 
And lambkins round her feet would play, 
Submissive to her gentle sway, 

And timely blessing. 


She read and thought—and yet no rage 
Had she for controversial page ; 
The hollow clamor of the age 

She joined not in it. 
Some scorned—and she would pity these ; 
Some doubted with defiant ease; 
She sought the truth upon her knees, 

or failed to win it! 


And think not that she failed to find 

Some pastimes suited to her mind: 

Well could she mingle with her kind 
For genial pleasure ; 

Her voice rose clear in round or glee ; 

In dance the sprightliest aye was she; 

With courser fleet, o’er moorland free 
She roan:ed at leisure. 


She had her love-tale, it was said ; 

But her calm reticence forbade 

To probe her woman’s heart, and staid 
Rude eyes from prying. 

All wifely instincts she might own, 

Though oom were fettered on its throne, 

And Honor ceased, when Worth had flown, 
And Faith lay dying. 


A true, yet artless woman she ; 

Her mirth ne’er sank to levity— 

Hers was the grace which chivalry 
Could feel and honor. 

Her eye sought not the tale of shame ; 

Her girlhood’s blush unbidden came, 

Should flippant tongues their light jests frame 
And thrust upon her. 


In those old days, Eve’s daughters fair 
Moved with a calm unrufiled air; 
They met old age without despair, 
Or touch of rancor. 
’Tis said a wider sphere they need 
To-day—and toil for other meed 
Than love, nor care to slacken speed 
Ere casting anchor ! 


If this be so, then, as is mect, 
We sip the bitter with the sweet; 
The face of Change we bow to greet, 
As Wisdom’s fiat. é 
Yet tender thoughts of thee we have, 
And humbly here permission crave 
To lay a wreath upon thy grave, 
Dear Lady “ Quiet.” 
—Chambers’s Journal. 
——_e—__—. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BIRDS’ NESTS. 


The time-honored notion that birds build their nests by 
instinct, while man constructs his dwelling by the exercise of 
reason, has met with an opponent. Mr. Wallace, the author 
of “The Malay Archipelago,” in a series of very curious 
essays on the theory of natural selection, maintains that men 
and birds build their habitations virtually on the same prin- 





ciple—namely, that of imitation. He says :—“ The habit of 
forming more or less elaborate structure for the reception of 
their eggs and young must undoubtedly be looked upon as 
one of the most remarkable and interesting characteristics of 
the class of birds. In other cases of vertebrate animals, such 
structures are few and exceptional, and never attain to the 
same degree of completeness and beauty. Birds’ nests have 
accordingly, attracted much attention, and have furnished 
one of the stock arguments to prove the existence of a blind 
but unerring instinct in the lower animals. The very general 
belief that every bird is enabled to build its nest, not by the 
ordinary faculties of observation, memory, and imitation, but 
by means of some innate and mysterious impulse, has had 
the bad effect of withdrawing attention from the very evident 
relation that exists between the structure, habits, and intelli- 
ee of birds, and the kind of nests they construct.” Mr. 
Wallace here boldly throws down the gauntlet. He does not 
attempt to compare the work of birds with the highest raani- 
festations of human art and science; but he argues that the 
phenomena presented by their mode cf building their nests, 
when fairly compared with those exhibited by the great mass 
of mankind in building their houses, indicate no essential 
difference in the kind or nature of the mental faculties em- 
ployed. We, for our own parts, are far from altogether en- 
dorsing the author’s theories; but it may be interesting to go 
briefly into some of his arguments. e will first take his 
contradictions to the original theory of reason, as hitherto 
supposed to be peculiar to man alone in the erection of his 
habitation. It has been stated that man, as a reasonable 
animal, continnally alters and improves his dwelling. This 
our author emphatically denies. Man, he says, neither alters 
nor improves, any more than birds do. If we take the savage 
tribes, we find that their. habitations, each as invariable as 
the nest of a species of bird, remain always the same, from 
generation to generation. The tents of the Arabs are the 
same now as they were two or three thousand years ago. 
The mud villages of Egypt have oy improved since the 
days of the Pharaohs. It is hardly likely that the rude shel- 
ter of leaves which the Patagonian is pleased to consider his 
house and home, or the hollowed bank of the South African 
Earthman, were ever more primitive than they are at the 
present day. And, coming nearer home, the Irish turf cabin 
and the Highland stone shelty are surely primitive enough ; 
and, in our time at least, have made no advance towards an 
improvement in their architectural beauties. 


The stationary condition, therefore, in the matter of house- 
building among the ruder tribes,would seem to dispose of the 
theory of instinct, and to prove nothing more nor less than 
simple imitation from one generation to another, and that 
civilization alone is the stimulus to those changes or improve- 
ments which make the difference between the rude hut of 
the savage and our own more pretentious edifices. Touching 
this question of instinct or imitation, we will suppose an in- 
fant Trap transferred to Patagonia or the Highlands. When 
he w up, we should hardly expect to see our adopted 
child of the desert constructing a tent of skins for his habita- 
tion. He would follow the example of those among whom 
he had been reared and brought up. In Patagonia, he would 
content himself with the orthodox hut of palm leaves; if in 
the Highlands, he would shiver under the shelter of his stone 
cabin. But, it may be asked, how comes it that different 
tribes of the human race, in its primitive cundition, have first 
adapted to their use styles of dwellings so totally distinct ? 
Some innate veason must have suggested the form of edifice 
necessary for their wants. The answer is at once found in 
the temperature of the climate in which they were placed; 
the raw material supplied to them by surrounding nature ; 
and many other collateral conditions. 

The palm leaves, bamboo, or branches, the building mater- 
ials of some tribes, were used because nothing else could be 
so readily obtained. The form and mode of structure, too, 
were decided by various -considerations, which the rudest 
intelligence, on the old principle that self-preservation is the 
first law of nature, would at once recognize. Whether the 
country was hot or cool, whether swampy or dry, whether 
rocky or plain, whether frequented by wild beasts or whether 
subject to the attacks of enemies—all these things had to be 
considered, and acted upon —peren The Egyptian 
peasant is sadly off for building materials. He has nothing 
but mud—not even wood—and of mud he must construct his 
habitation. The Malay races are especially a maritime or 
semi-aquatic people. A canoe is with them a necessary of 
life, and they will never travel by land if they can do so by 
water. Thus, they build their houses on posts in the water, 
as a —— against inundations. And all these different 
types of building have been the same for ages. The original 
models have been accepted and copied, with scarcely any 
difference, generation after generation; and, unless the more 
cultivated ingenuity of civilization steps in, they bid fair to 
remain the same for generations yet. 


Granting this theory of imitation versus reason in mankind 
to be correct, we now come to the question of that instinct 
with which our friends of the feathered tribe have always 
been credited. In the first place, why does each bird build 
a peculiar kind of nest? White, in his “ Natural History of 
Selborne,” says:—‘It has been remarked that every species 
of bird has a mode of nidification peculiar to itself, so that a 
schoolboy would at once pronounce on the sort of nest before 
him. This is the case among fields and woods and wilds; 
but in the villages around London, where mosses, and gossa- 
mer, and cotton from vegetables are hardly to be found, the 
nest of the chaffinch has not that elegant finished appearance, 
nor is so beautiful with lichens, are in a more rural district ; 
and the wren is obliged to construct its house with straws 
and dry grasses, which do not give it that rotundity and com- 
pactness so remarkable in the edifices of that little architect. 
Again, the regular nest of the house-martin is hemispheric; 
but when a rafter, or a joist, or a cornice may happen to 
stand in the way, the nest is so contrived as to conform to 
the obstruction, and becomes flat, or oval, or compressed.” 
White, as everybody knows who has read his charming book 
—and who has not ?—was a strong believer in the old ortho- 
dox idea of instinct. It seems, however, that the same re- 
marks which apply to man in his savage state apply to birds. 
Man uses the materials which he can most readily obtain, 
and builds in situations which he thinks most fitting for his 
own security and comfort. The birds do the same. The 
wren, for instance, frequenting hedgerows and low thickets, 
builds its nest generally of moss, the material most abundantly 
found in its haunts. Rooks dig in pastures and ploughed 
fields for grubs, and thus continually come across roots and 
fibres; these they use to line their nests. The crow—feeding 
on carrion, dead rabbits, and lambs, and frequenting sheep- 
walks and warrens—chooses fur and wool to line its nest. 
The kingfisher makes its nest of the bones of the fish which 
it has eaten. Swallows use clay and mud from the margins 
of the ponds and rivers over which they find insect food. 





And so we might multiply instances, showing that the ma- 
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terials of birds’ nests, like those used by savage man for his 
habitation, are those which come first to hand. The advo- 
cates of the instinct theory argue, however, that it is not so 
much the materials as the form and structure of the nests of 
various birds that differ. But the delicacy and perfection of 
the nest must always depend on the size and habits of the 
bird. Take a few instances. 


and great activity; it is therefore able, without any difficulty, 
to form a well-woven nest of the poorest materials, and places 
it in thickets and hedgerows, which it frequents in its search 
for food. The titmouse—haunting fruit trees and walls, and 
searching in cracks and crannies for insects—build in holes, 
where it has shelter and security ; while its great activity, 
and the perfection of its bill and feet, enable it readily to 
torm a beautiful receptacle for its eggs and young. Pigeons, 
on the other hand, having heavy bodies and weak feet and 
bills, construct rude, flat nests of sticks, laid across strong 
branches, which will bear their weight and that of their 
young. Taking a few of the sea-birds by way of example, 
we find that the same rule holds good. Many terns and sand- 

ipers lay their eggs on the open sands of the sea-shore. This 
i not because they are unable to form a nest; but because, 
in such an exposed situation, they would most likely have 
their trouble for their pains, for a nest would be more easily 
discovered. Gulls, again, vary much in their modes of nest- 
ing, according to their habits. Hence they build either on a 
bare rock, on ledges of sea cliffs, or in marshes or on weed 
shores. Here, again, the materials are those easily found, 
being sea-weed, tufts of grass, or rushes, piled together in the 
awkward manner which their webbed feet and clumsy bill 
compel. Returning to the question of instinct, it is generally 
supposed that a young bird will build a nest precisely like 
the conventional nest of its species, even if it has never seen 
one. If this were true, the instinct side would have it; but 
recent naturalists deny that there is any proof of this. Facts, 
so far as they have been ascertained, speak to the contrary. 
Birds brought up from the egg in cages do not make the cha- 
racteristic nest of their species, even when supplied with the 
same materials used by that species in building their nests. 
Often, indeed, they build no nest at all, but merely collect 
the materials together in a rude misshapen heap. 

This would certainly imply that the young birds require 
lessons from the old ones before they can form the proper 
nests, and is a striking argument in favor of the imitation 
theory. But we think that, unti! a series of careful experi- 
ments has been made upon this interesting question, the ad- 
vocates of* the new doctrine can hardly claim a conclusive 
victory. 

Another argument of the imitationists—if we may be 
allowed to coin a word—we had almost forgotten, and is 
worth at least citing. Perfection of structure and adaptation 
to purpose are not such universal characteristics of birds’ 
nests as might be thought. The passenger pigeon of America 
often crowds the branches with its nests till they break, and 
the ground below is littered with shattered nests, eggs, and 
young birds. The nests of rooks are often so badly built 
that, during high winds, the eggs tumble out. The window- 
swallow, however, is the most unlucky of all in this respect. 
Our old friend, White, of Selborne, tells us that he has seen 
them build, year after year, regardless of experience, in pla- 
ces where their nests were liable to be washed away by a 
heavy rain, and their young ones destroyed. 

Le Vaillant gives a curious account of the process of build- 
ing bya little African warbler, which shows that a ve-y 
beautiful nest may be built up with a very little art. The 
foundation was formed of moss and flax, interwoven with 
grass and tufts of cotton, and presented a rude mass, five or 
six inches in diameter, and four inches thick. This was 

ressed and trampled down repeatedly, thus making it into a 

ind of felt. The birds pressed it with their bodies, turning 
round upon them at every direction, so as to get it quite firm 
and smooth before raising the sides. These were added bit 
by bit, and trimmed and beaten with the wings! and feet, 
in order to felt the whole together, projecting fibres being 
now and then worked in with the bill. By these simple and 
apparently inefficient means, the inner surface of the nest 
A made almost as smooth and compact as a piece of 

Another interesting fact connected with nidification is, that 
birds alter and improve their nests when altered conditions 
require it. This alone goes far to prove that the uniformity 
in the nests of each species of bird, which has always been 
attributed to a nest-building instinct, is in proportion to the 
uniformity of the conditions under which each species lives. 
New conditions of place and circumstances induce moditica- 
tions in architecture as well with birds as with men. The 
chimney and house-swallows are an every-day evidence of a 
change of habit, since chimneys and houses were built; and, 
in America, this change has taken place within about three 
hundred years. Thread and worsted are now used by many 
birds in building their nests, instead of wool and horsehair; 
and, as Mr. Wallace quaintly remarks, the jackdaw shows an 
affection for the church steeple, which can hardly be ex- 
plained by instinct. In the United States, the Baltimore 
oriole, rather than take the trouble to go farther afield for 
single hairs and vegetable fibres, prefers to adapt to its use 
such materials as it can find ready to hand—such as pieces of 
string, skeins of silk, or the gardener’s matting; and with 
these it forms its beautiful pensile nest. In almost every 
village and farm in America, empty gourds or small boxes 
are stuck up for the use of the purple martin; and several of 
the American wrens will also build in cigar boxes with a 
small hole cut in them, if placed in a suitable position. Per- 
haps the best example of a bird modifying the shape of its 
nest according to circumstances is to be found in the orchard 
auriole, also an American bird. When the nest is built 
among firm and stiff branches, it is very shallow; but when, 
as is often the case, it is suspended from the slender twigs of 
the weeping willow, it is made much deeper—so that, when 
swayed spay | about —— wind, the eggs or the fledge- 
lings may not fall out. Naturalists have also noticed that 
the nests of the same species of birds differ in the Northern 
and Southern states in the matter of compactness of building. 
Those built in the warm South are much slighter and more 

rous in texture than those of the same species in the colder 

orth. We need not go further, however, than our own 
familiar house-sparrow for a good instance of adaptability to 
circumstances. This pert little chirper, when in his wild 
state, away from houses and buildings, and left to his own 
resources, forms a well-made domed nest, perfectly fitted to 
protect his offspring. Aswe know him, however, where he 
can find a convenient hole in a building, or among thatch, or 
in any other well-sheltered place, he ro but little trouble, 
and forms a very loosely built nest. We will here quote a 
curious example of a recent change of habits which occurred 
in Jamaica:—“ Previous to 1854, the palm-swift (Zachornis 
phanicobea) inhabited exclusively the palm trees in a few 


The wren—remarkable for the | 
neat construction of its nest—has a slender beak, long legs, | 


districts in the island. A colony then established themselves 
in two cocoa-nut palms in Spanish Town, and remained there 
until 1857, when one tree was blown down, and the other 
stripped of its foliage. Instead of now seeking out other 
palm trees, the swifts drove out the swallows who built in 
the piazza of the House of Assembly, and took possession of 
it, building their nest on the tops of the end walls, and at the 
angles formed by the beams and joists—a place which they 
continue to occupy in considerable numbers. It is remarked 
that here they form their nests with much lest elaboration 
than when built in the palms, probably from being less ex- 
posed.” —Once «a Week 
—-—_>- — -—- 


PERSISTENCE. 


Because I begged so hard, 
She has at last unbarred 
The treasure-chamber of her fastened heart, 
And Love’s feet enter in, 
That waited long to win 
Their way, nor would from closed door depart ,; 
His patient, faithful feet 
Find favor with my Sweet. 


Because I begged so hard, 
This, then, is my reward— 

Love the wayfarer becomes Love the guest ; 
No more in streets of scorn 
He turns away forlorn, 

Ilis tired feet find rooms of shaded rest, 
Where all their dusty heat 
Is cooled by my Sweet. 


Because I begged so hard, 
For once my fate ill-starred 

Is swayed by the mild night of happy moons. 
Only one lightest touch ! 
Only! but, oh, how much! 

Love wearies out whom well he importunes ; 
And well did he entreat 
This mercy of my Sweet. 


Because I begged so hard 
Years, with sad seasons marred, 
Are lightened backwards as with sudden suns. 
fea, over life’s whole skies 
The light of her dear eyes 
Travels, like dawn and sunset shed at once. 
Mixed in one glory, meet 
All days this day, my Sweet! 


Because I begged so hard, 
The shadow doth retard 
Upon the dial one delicious hour ; 
One hour that is not found 
Within the day’s dull round, 
But added by great Love's exerted power. 
Let time move on, its beat 
Is music now, my Sweet! 


Still do I beg her hard, 
For inner gates still guard, 
And as he passed, so Love again would pass ; 
Entering in fear and bound, 
Returning free and crowned. 
The going of his feet shall fail, alas! 
But now their eager heat 
Must win its way, my Sweet! 
—Cornhill Magazine. 
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THE FASHION OF DINING. 


The roast beef of old England is being shaved into slivers 
and served up in the most recondite and amorphous condi- 
tions. The familiar leg of mutton is doomed. On all sidesa 
cry is heard for cooks, and certain intellectual ladies have 
headed a movement for setting up a college in which the 
mysteries of the stew-pan will be taught by hierarchs of the 
kitchen. Every other novelist considers it requisite to dis- 
course of dishes with the eloquence and unction of Brillat 
Savarin. Writers for the press are not behind hand in laud- 
ing the delights of the flesh-pot, and at times poets are found 
who appear to have plunged into a Heliconian pool of gravy 
in order to derive inspiration for their verses. A man dare 
not ask his friend to partake of a modest or a frugal banquet 
with him. The belly-god is a fixture amongst our Lares and 
Penates. For him, and for the custom of offering homage to 
his shrine, a considerable and undue. amount of income is 
sacrificed. The lady of the house is obliged, as a rule, when 
she undertakes to feed a batch of modern guests in style, to 
call in the assistance of confectioners who keep an Italian on 
their premises, with the stipend of a first-class—say Post- 
office nigger. She has to pay dearly for the loan of this in- 
valuable creature, and when he is in command of the range, 
he cares as little for economy as might be consistent with the 
commission which he levies upon the purveyor selected by 
him to supply the ingredients of a soup which will ultimately 
cost about sixpence a spoonful. Or the dinner may be had 
in the lump by contract. The expected number of mouths 
are told to a famous firm, already accumulating a fortune out 
of the excited appetites of their neighbors, and this plan is 
decidedly the best. The host and hostess know at least what 
the bill willamount to. As a rule, it should be remarked that 


the dishes sent in by cooks of repute are good of their kind.1 


No doubt in certain quarters the whole affair is conducted in 
a mean, stingy, and affected manner; but of late, there has 
been a competition of extravagance which has at least secured 
honesty in the viands. The fact is that the regular diners are 
growing desperately cunning, learned, and fastidious. They 
compare notes, and will avoid the places where they have 
had only two entrees after the fish. The youngsters get spoiled 
at their clubs. Here the vicious practice of sumptuous eating 
is getting intensified to an intolerable degree. The first thing 
a green, sucking member thinks it requisite for him to be ac- 

uainted with is the list of fare hung up in the coftee-room. 

e will seldom be satisfied without exhibiting his taste in this 
respect. Long ago he used to grow out of this folly. He re- 
turned to plain fare with the placid content of one who knew 
what was good for him, and to whom experience had taught 
wisdom. Now he accustoms himself to made dishes every 
day, and regulates his palate for them by artificial stimulants. 
When he is asked out he is critical over the menu, and will 
wax indignant, and subsequently abusive, if his host has not 
come up to the standard which he expected. 

The worst of it is that ladies are falling victims to this pas- 
sion for luxurious dining. They are exhibiting the weakness 
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to be a vulgar notion with a poet that a woman could not eat 
with grace. The remark was absurd, and something more ; 
but at present girls or matrons suffer from no inconvenient 
bashfulness on the score of abstinence. Last year, for instance, 
the afternoon tea, or a chop taken for luncheon, was supposed 
to prepare a young lady for being able to exhibit a delicate 
indifference towards the eight o’clock dinner. Now, beyond 
a question, the majority of ladies in society appear determined 
that they will educate themselves for appreciating the trans- 
cendental cooks of the future, who will be turned out with 
medals and diplomas from the Gastronomic University. There 
is really more to be said on this matter, and with more reason 
than was said in the big champagne-class question. English 
complexions are not improving. Young girls with the coun- 
try peach-bloom on their cheeks in May, change it fcr the hue 
of semi-pallid medlar in July. The fact is due, in a measure, 
to excessive dancing, excessive ambling in muffled habits in 
the broiling noontide of the Row ; but, to put it plainly, we 
are inclined to believe that the faded roses owe their untimely 
decay to unlimited coquetries with the dishes of the dinner 
and the supper table. 

We need say nothing of the gobbling which forms part of 
the official service of a citizen who has developed a talent 
and a stomach for being an alderman; but may not a word 
be directed towards the knife-and-fork rituals celebrated every 
second evening at public rooms for the benefit of orphans or 
idiots? No doubt the accompaniment of the banquet and 
the banquet itself assists the ostensible object of the gather- 
ing when the plate is sent round or the cheques are sent up, 
but why are these aflairs so unnecessarily elaborate and costly, 
so prolonged, so fatiguing to mind and body, to the brain, and 
to the gastric juice? Why should they make the most chari- 
tavle next morning rise out of bedin a frame of mind towards 
the Society of Good Samaritans which simply, from causes 
over which the heart has little or no control, might be de- 
scribed as ferocious ? 

London swarms now with French restaurants—a few good, 
a few indifferent, a hundred where more nightmares are kept 
under dish-covers than are to be found even in an English 
plum-pudding and sausage-shop. Tom and Harry, clubless, 
and, it may be, houseless, are frequenting the latter haunts 
of pretentious and vague nastiness; and, instead of drinking 
a wholesome glass of beer, swallow with a pathetic credulity 
of smack the red-inky Thames-watered Gladstone. We are 
no admirers of ancient British or of London landlady cook- 
ing. Sensible improvements in this direction are to be noted, 
and are and were desirable. But the “ reform” is spreading, 
like other reforms, too hastily.— Globe. 


——__—_@—————. 
SCRAPS FROM MY NOTE-BOOK. 
BY A GEOLOGIST. 


Sometimes I have fancied that, of the good things of this 
world, the geologists get a sort of Benjamin’s mess. There 
is, however, an important difference between their case and 
that of the Hebrew patriarch ; for I imagine the latter could 
scarcely have benefited by his five-fold allowance. His 
brothers, no doubt, had quite as much as they could eat and 
drink, and it would have been no advantage to him to have 
over-eaten himself. The “ Jolly Hammerers,” however, are 
quite able to utilize all their large share of good fortune. 

We have it on eminent authority that their science, “ in the 
magnitude and sublimity of the objects of which it treats, un- 
doubtedly ranks, in the scale of the sciences, next to astrono- 
my.” (Sir J. Herschel’s “ Preliminary Discourse on Natural 
Philosophy,” par. 323.) It takes them far afield—among the 
sea coast, through winding valleys, into sombre ravines, and 
to the mountain’s loftiest peaks—to give them poe of 
nature in her grandest and loveliest moods and aspects ; it 
secures them plenty of exercise, fresh air, and good appetites ; 
it constantly introduces them to “queer chaps” and “rum 
customers ;” and it frequently lodges them in wayside inns— 
to encounter SS to study local usages, and 
to exhume social fossils and remains of a folk-lore hastening 
° Trsesbeed wag’ ft beuste Sn guilegy ob Tguue Bigs 

received my first lesson in geology at Lyme Regis, very 
soon after I had entered my teens. A laborer whom I was 
observing accidentally broke a large stone of blue lias, and 
thus disclosed a fine ammonite—the first fossil of any kind 
that I had ever seen or heard of. In reply to my exclama- 
tion— 

“What's that ?” 

The workman said, with a sneer— 

“Tf you had read the Bible, you’d know what ’tis.” 

“T have read the Bible. But what has that to do with it?” 

“Tn the Bible, we’re told there was once a flood that co- 
vered all the world. At that time, all the rocks were mud, 
and the different things that were drowned were buried in it. 
That there’s a snake that was buried that way. There are 
lots of ’em, and other things besides, in the rocks and stones 
herea bouts.” 

“A snake! But where's his head ?” 

“You must read the Bible, I tell ’ee, and then you'll find 
out why ’tis that some of these snakes in the rocks aint got 
no heads. We're told there that the seed of the woman 
shall bruise the serpent’s head. That’s how ’tis.” 

The lapse of seven years brought me a second time into 
contact with geology. A few of my brother villagers started 
areading club, and | became a member. We met in a dame’s 
schoolroom, at eight e’clock on every Thursday evening du- 
ring the winter ; paying no rent, but providing our own can- 
dies and fuel. Our practice was for one member to read 
aloud, whilst the others listened. One of our laws secured to 
any member the privilege of stopping the reader for the pur- 
pose of asking a question, stating an objection, criticizing, 
commenting, or amplifying ; and the law was by no means a 
dead letter. Amongst other books, we read Rowland Hill's 
- Village Dialogues,” Chalmers’s “ Astronomical Discourses,” 
and Dick’s “ Christian Philosopher.” The last was the 
greatest favorite, and not only provoked much remark, but 
sometimes set us experimenting. I remember, on one occa- 
sion, a member, somewhat irregular in his attendance, coming 
late to the meeting, and finding us all, save one, standing 
round a large earthenware pitcher, each having his fingers in 
his ears, and between his teeth one end of a long stick, the 
other end of which rested on the pitcher; whilst the excepted 
member was on his knees, speaking into the vessel itself. 
On entering the room, the new arrival exclaimed—* What on 
earth are at? Are you all mad?’ In order to satisfy 
our friend that, though appearances were undoubtedly against 
us, we were not mad, it was only necessary to read to him 
the following passage:—‘ Two persons who have stopped 
their ears may converse with each other when they hold a 
long stick, or series of sticks, between their teeth, or rest 
their teeth against them. The effect is the same if the per- 
son who speaks rests the stick against his throat or breast, or 
when one rests the stick which he holds in his teeth against 
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some vessel into which the other speaks ; and the effect will | 
be the greater the more the vessel is capable of tremulous | 
motion.” _(“ Christian Philosophy.” Sixth Edition, p. 405 | 
= We were putting the assertion to the test of experi- | 
ment. 

The “ Philosopher” contained a Geological section (pp. 246 
—258). On reaching this the reader paused, announced what | 
was immediately before us, and remarked that, as geology 
was very likely to be extremely wf and as many good men 


thought it dangerous, if not decidedly infidel in its teachings, | 


he would propose that the section should not be read. This 
was carried by acclamation ; and the reader passed on to as- 
tronomy. 

Whilst yet a young geologist, I gladly availed myself of an 
introduction to the late Professor Jameson, during a visit to 
Edinburgh. Finding that it was my intention to visit the 
Isle of Arran, he gave me much valuable information re- 
specting its geology, and closed with the following hint :— 

“On your return, I hope you will call on me. again; when 
the first question I shall ask, will probably be, ‘Dia you 
write your notes on the spot, or at the inn at the close of the 


day” If you reply, ‘On the spot, I shall be glad to hear 
— ;,but if not, 1 am afraid I shall not think them of much 
value.’ 


In fact, the Professor was a great forerunner of the emi- 
nent Captain Cuttle: in the most literal sense, his motto 
seems to have been, “ When found, make a note of.” From 
that time I have acted on the suggestion. Hence the scraps 
that are here brought together. 


SEEKING A DORMITORY. 


1 once spent a summer morning in a quarry of yellowish 
argillaceous deposits. The commencement of the day was 
fine, but not assured. Its beauty was somewhat enhanced 
by a suspicious indication of eventual rain, which was 
strengthened by the fact that several immediately preceding 
days had been very wet. About eleven o'clock it according!y 
began to rain, but so gently as not to interfere seriously with 
my work; and as the sky for some time seemed not to have 
quite decided on its course of action, I continued to seek and 


“ Can you kindly accommodate me with a bed to-night ?” 
“ Yes, sir.” 
“ Pardon my stipulating for a single-bedded room—or, at 


| any rate, that I have the room to myself.” 


“Tm very sorry to say, sir, that our only room has two 
beds in it; and that one of them has been taken by Mr. John- 
— the Jew. He is an uncommon nice gentleman to sleep 
with.” 

“So I am informed; but I mu 
Good-day.” 

It proved that Mr. Johnson was a Jew pedlar; and I had 
unfortunately taken his route, and the period of his trade 
journey. Happily, I did not again encounter him. 

With a companion, I, one summer evening, reached a very 
humble wayside inn in central Wales. Finding that the 
next was several miles distant, and that we could have beds, 
we deciced on going no farther. Our hostess was a kind, 
cleanly Amazon, who did her best to make us comfortable. 
On retiring for the night, as there was no lock on the bed- 
room door, I placed a couple of chairs against it, so that no 
intruded could enter without making sufficient noise to arouse 
me. Thanks to this arrangement, my first nap was broken 
almost as soon as it began ; and, on springing up, I found the 
muscular landlady had effected an entrance, notwithstanding 
my barricade. 

“ what is it?” I exclaimed. 

“ T’m come to tuck ’oo in, sir.” 

“ Oh, no, thank you—I never require it. 
wish to go to sleep.” 

She at once withdrew; and, as I learnt next morning, 
made my friend a visit, with the same purpose and a similar 
result. In short, it proved to be the custom of the district for 
the mistress of the house to “tuck in” her guests every 
night.” —Once a Week. 


to the next village. 


Do go away, as I 


—_——_—_——_—. 
FRENCH PLAYERS. 


The well-dressed throng who frequent the broad avenues 
of the Crystal Palace on the last day of the week found them- 





extract fossils. Soon after noon, however, all hesitation was 
abandoned ; the ram became so very decided and energetic, 
that there was nothing for me but to seek a temporary home. 
The nearest town was several miles distant; but I strode ra- 
idly on, through the heavy rain and abundant mud, soon 
coming thoroughly wet through, whilst my clothing failed 
not to testify to the color of the deposits in the quarry where 
my morning had been spent. Had the question been put re- 
specting my appearance, I must undoubtedly have replied that 
it was be-draggled, pitiable, and utterly unclean. My only 
thought, however, was that of reaching the town, in which, 
though an entire stranger, I knew there were plenty of inns. 
At length, I stood at the bar of the principal hotel, but was 
told that they were quite full, and could not make up another 
bed. Application to the nextinn produced the same result, and 
soon to the sixth. The case had now become serious ; and at 
length the truth flashed on me that my appearance was 
neither respectable nor assuring, and that my ability to pay 
was probably doubted. 

Acting under this idea, I placed ten sovereigns on my 
palm, and, with open and outstretched hand, proceeded to 
the next house which promised “Good entertainment for 
man and beast,” and asked, “ Can I have a bed?” The effect 








was magical. “Certainly, sir,’ was the immediate response. 
Every thing was done to make me comfortable; and in a 
short time I was enjoying an excellent meal, and laughing 
over my adventure. 

One evening, when about to enter a small village, delight- 
fully situated on the right bank and near the mouth of a 
small tidal river, I was informed by a native that there were 
two inns, but that the Jolly Sailor was the better. To it, ac- 
cordingly, my steps were directed. At the house, a man— 
who proved to be “mine host’—was operating on a large 
pig, which he had just killed, opened, and suspended in the 
doorway. Ingress was out of the question so long as the 
man retained his place; and as he seemed in no hurry to 
move, I asked— 

“ Do you suppose I can get a bed here to-night ?” 

“ That you can, sir, and anything you like to eat and drink.” 

“That promises so well, I will, with your leave, go in 
~ order a substantial tea at once, for I am tired and 

ungry. 

“ Certainly, sir. Do’ee walk in, and take a seat in the 
kitchen. I would ax’ee to go into the parlor, but you zee 
I’ve killed this ’ere pig, and my missus is in the parlor "bout 
the puddens. Missus’s mother ’ll attend to you.” 

It must be understood that the “kitchen” of a village inn 
is the room in which the resident topers spend their evenings, 
and where the innkeeper and family take their meals. 
Usually, it is much more comfortable than the rarely used 
mouldy parlor. 

Into this room I accordingly went, found “missus’s 
mother,” and making known my wishes, she soon placed a 
homely, substantial meal of ham rashers, eggs, butter, and 
home-made bread before me. The amount of butter placed 
on the table was the only defective part of the spread. It 
was certainly not larger than a walnut; and as I hesitated 
whether to transfer it to my plate at once, or to go through 
the form of “cutting and coming again,” the venerable hos- 
tess, who saw and interpretated the situation, exclaimed— 

“Dan’t ’ee be ’fraid of the butter, sir. There’s plenty 
more in the ’ouze; but we like to have scraps used up fust.” 

As soon, therefore, as I had “used up the scraps,” 
she apm a fresh pound on the table, and pressingly said— 

- ’ee take your filth, sir.” (Provincialism for fill.) 

On another occasion I found myself in a small fishing 
village, where there were but two inns. Repairing to the 
better of them—which, however, was very humble—and 
finding that I could have a bed, I desired to see the room. 
As it proved to be “ double-bedded,” I remarked to my con- 
ductor— 

“ Of course, no one is to sleep in the second bed ?” 

“ Oh, yes,—sir—another gentleman has taken that.” 

“Then I must go to the other inn, unless you can let me 
have a room to myself.” 

“ T’'m very sorry ; but this is the only room we have.” 

“Tm sorry too, but it can’t be helped.” 

“The other gentleman is Mr. Johnson, the Jew; and I 
assure you, sir, he is a very nice gentleman to sleep with.” 

“No doubt, no doubt; but I'll take your word for that. 
As I have not the pleasure of knowing him, I must decline 
to take the bed. Good evening.” 

I then proceeded to the other inn, secured a bed, which I 
occupied two nights. When I left,a few hours’ walk brought 
me to a village adjacent to an enormous and famous slate 
quarry, which I proposed making the scene of my labors. 

ore Visiting it, however, I went to the only inn in the vil- 
lage, where the following conversation took place = 


selves on Saturday afternoon suddenly cut off from the well- 
known tropical department and its fountains, doves and many- 
colored parrots. Across that end of the building hung a cur- 
tain of crimson cloth, descending in graceful folds, relieved 
by loops of white ; and what was passing within that gay in- 
closure was a mystery to all except my Lord Dufferin, Lord 
Granville, and the numerous company of distinguished men 
of letters, actors, journalists, artists, and critics, assembled to 
do honor to their guests—the members of the Comedie Fran- 
caise. The occasion was no common one; it was, indeed, 
unique. Since the time when the Zroupe de Monsieur—the 
celebrated band of comedians, of whom the illustrious 
Moliere was the guiding spirit—first settled in the Palais 
Royal, a period—as our visitors proudly remind us—of more 
than two centuries, these Royal Academicians of the French 
stage have performed only to audiences of their own country- 
men. Now and then some distinguished member has indeed 
paid us a visit. Mr. Regnier, the doyen of the society, was 
here only last season, meving the audiences of the Princess’ 
Theatre alternately to laughter and tears in some of those 
admirable impersonations of which he is the creator. He 
may indeed be said almost to have taken his farewell of the 
stage here. But this and some other rare instances do not 
alter the fact that the Theatre Francais had this year for the 
first time in its long and honored career changed the scene of 
its action from Paris to London. Futo profugus, it has come 
among us and has found, we believe, a not unkindly recep- 
tion. As one of the English speakers at the dejeuner grace- 
fully reminded us, its motives for thus breaking through an 
honorable tradition have not been in any sense unworthy. 
They have been inspired, (to use Lord Dufferin’s words,) not 
by the selfish expectation of a prosaic speculation, but by a 
noble desire to restore the injured interests of their associates, 
and by the hope of raising by their personal exertions the 
funds destined for the aged or infirm among their old 
colleagues, who must otherwise by the unhappy circumstan- 
ces of these times have infallibly been exposed to privations.’ 
During the period of more than two months that they have 
been performing at the elegant new theatre in the Strand they 
have given representations of the principal works of Moliere, 
with some of the chefs d’ euvre of Racine, of Corneille, of 
Regnards, and of Beaumarchais. Nor have the latter classi- 
cal productions of De Musset, Balzac, Ponsard, or Augier, 
which the Comedie Frangaise, breaking through the unwise 
conservatism of the past, now cherishes in its repertoire, been 
unrepresented. It would indeed have been unfortunate if 
this pleasant episode in stage history should have passed 
without some special mark of its significance. The gather- 
ing of Saturday was a token of respect and sympathy from 
our English society te the acknowledged representatives of 
dramatic art in France. It would be absurd to say that actors 
equal in power do not exist outside the precincts of the ape 
theatre of the Rue de Richelieu. We have had recently at 
the Lyceum the entire companies of the Vaudeville and the 
Theatre des Varieties in Paris, and in the persons of Madame 
Fargueil, M. Lesueur, M. Delannoy, and others, have seen 
acting not to be excelled in its several kinds. But itis no 
reflection upon these accomplished performers to say that the 
Theatre Francais has claims to be regarded as a representative 
body which no other French company can boast. Its un- 
diminished vitality after an unbroken career of two hundred 
years and more, its steady devotion to a high standard of art 
even in evil times when fashion or civil dissensions have often 
enough condemned it to find “ fit audience though few,” and 
its honorable preference for harmony and completeness above 
all mere personal and selfish considerations, alone render it 
fitted to receive those marks of sympathy from its English 
entertainers which may be regarded as addressed to the 
stage and dramatic literature of France. 
he weather on Saturday was a happy episode in the black 
and rainy Midsummer for which 1871 will be remembered. 
The sun shone brilliantly, and the space allotted to the ban- 
| poe presented a singularly gay and animated appearance. 
ooking from the long cross-table, at which sat Lord Dufferin 
as President, with Lord Granville on his right, and the well- 
known faces of the French actors on each hand, the whole 
length of the other tables could be seen between tae groups 
of statuary, the falling waters, the great wire cages of doves, 
the gay flags and crimson hangings, the moist stone ledges 
hung with creeping plants, the tall tree ferns, and broad- 
leaved plantains of tropical growth familiar to all visitors ; 
while to complete the scene one or two of the most brilliant 
of the macaws were permitted to rank as guests on the 
occasion, and even to disturb the eloquence of aristocratic 
orators by an occasional discordant note. Nor must we 
forget to chronicle, as emblematic of the peaceful and fra- 
ternal character of the scene, the presence of the usual 
humble sparrow or two, who make themselves so much at 








home in this portion of the Palace, and who on this occa- 








sion perched upon the stone basins and took refreshment 
from the fountains without the least sign of being embar- 
rassed by the presence of so distinguished an assemblage. 
t may be remarked that the ladies of the Comedie Fran- 
gaise, though not present at the dejewner, left town for the 
Crystal Palace in post-chaises provided for them by the 
noble President, and were entertained at the same time in 
another section of the building. It will, perhaps, be of in- 
terest to add that the menu, or bill of fare, of the occasion, 
also comprised some tokens of remembrance of the fairer 
sex—a dainty entitled Chartreuse a la Favart figuring among 
the entremets, while the names of Ponsin, Dubois and 
Jouassain figured in ornamental devices at the head of the 
list. During the breakfast, the band of the Grenadier Guards, 
under the direction of Mr. Dan Godfrey, performed an 
entirely French programme. At the conclusion of the repast 
the fountains ceased playing, the noisiest of the macaws were 
banished, ard after the merely formal toasts, the President 
addressed the assembly in French. Making some kindly allu- 
sions to the enforced absence of Lord Lytton, who as orator, 
poet, statesman and dramatic author might fitly have occupied 
that position, his Lordship glanced at the history of the 
Comedie Frangaise, and paid some graceful compliments to 
the assembled guests. The health of M. Got and his col- 
leagues was then drunk with English hurrahs, and M. Got, 
in the name of the Comedie Frangaise, returned thanks in 
a brief but eloquent address. Mr. Alfred Wigan, in returning 
thanks for the toast of the English drama, also spoke in 
French with much fluency, among other things reminding 
his hearers of the higher appreciation of Shakespeare’s power 
existing in France as compared with the judgment of the 
past. Mr. Wigan also took occasion to contrast the condition 
ot the English with that of the French theatre, and to put 
in a plea for that State aid which he assumed to be an efficient 
cause of the high standard of acting represented by the 
Theatre Frangais. It is needless to say that Lord Granville’s 
speech proposing the health of the President was the success 
of the occasion, his Lordship having a purity of accent and 
a fluency only to be acquired by a very early habit of speak- 
ing the French language. After a few words from the Presi- 
dent, who caused some amusement among the guests by ex- 
pressing a hope that the audience of the Opera Comique 
that evening would not find that the purity of their diction 
had been contaminated by the French speeches they had 
heard, the company adjourned to a portion of the terrace set 
apart for the occasion, where the band of the Grenadier 
Guards again performed ; and coffee and cigars were provided 
under a spacious marquee. The company returned to town 
about 5 o’clock. A memorial card, designed for the occasion 
by Mr. F. Leighton, R.A., was presented to each of the com- 
pany of the Comedie Frangaise, inscribed with a name in each 
case, the number printed being strictly limited to the number 
of the guests. In the evening the company performed for 
the last time, before a crowded audience, the play selected 
for their farewell being Alfred de Musset’s “On ne Badine 
pas avec Amour.” On this occasion the performers were 
again the objects of an enthusiastic demonstration, and thus 
the series of performances of the Comedie Francaise have 
come to a close; though not, we hope, without some proba- 
bility of our seeing M. Got and his supporters again, and 
under happier circumstances.—London Daily News, July 10. 
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MOSS LOCHS. 


As these lochs are seldom visited save by sportsmen of 
either the rod or the gun, it will be necessary for me to give 
a short description of them. These lochs are generally situ- 
ated high up, near the tops of the hills, the hills being wholly 
or in part covered with heather and moss. They are of 
small size, varying from about a mile to a hundred yards in 
length ; the water is of a dark porter color. They look as if 
an immense hole had been dug in the peat, and the hole 
then filled with water; the banks, which are wholly or in 
part composed of peat, rising almost perpendicularly out of 
the water, and at some places extending downwards for many 
feet under it; at other places going only to a depth of a foot 
or two, and then extending for some feet ina nearly hori- 
zontal direction, when they again dip abruptly to a con- 
siderable depth. These abrupt precipices of peat, as seen 
under the water, are often formed in curious, fantastic shapes, 
and look more like rock than soft peat; and when seen by 
the sunshine—broken by the passing waves—through the 
dusky water, with the surroundings of bleak, bare hill, total 
silence, save the plaintive cry of some bird passing overhead, 
and no life, save the lizard and the snake—the whole pre- 
sents a scene, the weird effect of which on the imagination 
is seldom if ever exceeded by anything else in nature. 

What strikes the observer of these lochs is, that not only 
are the banks made of peat, but the sides and bottom are 
wholly cr in part made of the same material ; and there seems 
to be no difference between the peat at the bottom of the 
loch and that on the banks. It looks exactly like as if the 
peat had begun to be formed at the bottom of the loch and 
had ‘gradually extended upwards till it had risen above the 
water. Yet it could not have done so, because, although 
water-lilies and some grasses are seen growing under a depth 
of a foot or two of water, yetall vegetation ceases at a depth 
of a very few feet. How then came the sides and bottom of 
these lochs to be formed of peat? There are no signs of 
any convulsions of nature after the peat had been formed to 
account for it. If prodzced by any upheaving of the earth 
stopping the exit of the water, the upheaving must have 
been very violent, because many of these lochs are deep and 
yet of but small size. How, then, came the peat im the 
position in which we now find it? An examination of the 
outlet will at once explain the difficulty. The stream which 
leaves the loch winds its way through mossy ground, the bot- 
tom of its channel being covered with water plants. These 
water plants, as they grow from year to year, are gradually 
filling up the channel, and so adding to the depth of the loch. 
It is now easy to understand how peat is found at such depths 
in these lochs. We will suppose the loch to begin from 
marshy ground or froma small loch. The channel of the 


outlet—being covered with water per, sage gets filled 
up, so increasing the depth of the water in the lake, while 
vegetable life is busy adding peat to the banks. And thus 


marshy ground or a shallow loch with shelving beach is con- 
verted into a deep moss loch with perpendicular sides. The 
rising of the channel of the outlet and of the sides does not 
always take place at the same relative rate. In one loch re- 
cently visited the peat bank was about cight feet above the 
water, while in another where there was a vigorous growth 
of water plants in the outlet, the water was within a few 
inches of being over its bauks. That water plants are ca- 
pable of producing this result will be doubted by none who 
have seen them fairly establish themselves in a pond, how 




















soon they over-run, and, if let alone, fill it up—Nature, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


WALLAOK’S THEATRE.—EVERY NIGHT, “ ELFIE.” 
NIBLO’S GARDEN. — EVERY NIGHT, “ACROSS 


THE CONTINENT. 








OLYMPIC THEATRE.—* SCHNEIDER.” 





WOOD'S MUSEUM.—‘ NICK OF THE WOODS.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





A EREMOVAL. 


GEORGE C, ALLEN 


has removed from 513 to 841 Broadway, four doors below Fourteenth 
street. Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry at lowest prices. 





OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wali St, N. Y. 





OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on , Sold by the box, at the depot, 
360 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 


THE ALBION. 


PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
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THE UNIVERSITY IN JOURNALISM. 


In many of the editorial notices of College Commencements 
incident to the season there is a slight but observable ten- 
dency to good-humored raillery. One journal in especial 
heads a leader with the statement that “the voice of the 
graduate is heard in the land,” which, innocent as it seems, 
might from its very self-evident character be interpreted by 
the evil minded as conveying a covert satire, and a certain 
implied discontent with the graduate either for having a 
voice at all, or, having it, for letting it be heard. The slur, if 
such be intended, is the less deserved, from the fact that in 
certain of our more progressive universities there is of late a 
marked tendency to retrenchment in commencement elo- 
quence, and a half dozen young men now read simple 
and concise farewell essays where of old a mighty army of 
black-robed graduates once perorated and thundered for 
hours before a drowsy and perspiring auditory. But jesting 
aside, there is a certain lack of fitness in anything like se- 
verity from the press towards these young baccalaureates in 
view of the daily more intimate connection between the 
press and the college and the increasing obligations of jour- 
nalism to university culture. In this matter there is an ap- 
parent exception to the general popularizing and democratic 
tendency of American life. In the weight which special 
scholarly culture is beginning to exercise in the columns of 
the press, we may if we choose see the practical influence of 
life on letters, but it would be equally just to interpret it as 
an elevation of practical journalism to the higher or more 
ideal tone of the university. Both tendencies should be kept 
in view in estimating the situation; and amid the general 
jubilee over the secularization of those quasi-monastic insti- 
tutions our colleges, it might not be amiss to consider how 
far they in turn are reacting on the most popular organ of 
popular sentiment, the press. 

The symptoms are certainly too marked to be overlooked. 
In our earlier history, political and social, it was natural that 
the public should expect and the press should supply the re- 
cord and the discussion of almost exclusively practical mat- 
ters. The great commercial, industrial, and political interests 
of the country, as they were the prominent, perhaps, the ex- 
clusive element, in one’s daily activity, might allowably 
claim the exclusive attention and occupy the entire editorial 
space of the newspapers. Much of finer and more technical 
culture, of more especially literary or esthetic comment now 
deemed essential to a first-class journal, was then relegated to 
obscure corners, or turned over to Gentlemen’s Magazines, 
Repertoires, Annuals, and the like, which hardly took 
rank among the press properly so called. At such a time it 
was natural that strong, clear-headed, large hearted men, 
educated by life and work rather than books, should con- 
tinually pass from the duties of the counting room, the print- 
ing press, or the lawyer's office, to the labors of the editorial 
sanctum. Not only is the success of past journalistic enterprise 
merely or entirely due to such men, but the great dailies of 
to-day owe their origin and, in great part, their sustainment 
to the clear brains, broad views and strong practical grasp of 
editors who got their training in the arena of life and not of 
the schools. 

With the gradual progress both of general and special edu- 
cation, and the spread of social and esthetic refinement among 
our people, there has come a change in the requirements made 
upon the press. Much, as above hinted, which was formerly 
thought the exclusive province of special publications, is now 
part of the regular material of the great dailies and weeklies. 
No principle is so abstruse, no question so subtle, no element 
of thought and taste so delicate as not to find comment and 
frequent ample discussion and elucidation in their teeming 


columns. A steady, judicious reading, properly chosen and 
directed, of two or three of these sheets, would in itself alone 
offer no such unsatisfactory education in the purely literary 
sense, and apart from its effect on the more homely traits of 
the understanding. As not unusual in great social features, 
cause and effect seem here intro-active. The claims on the 
press have immensely increased the number of its publica- 
tions, and the variety, learning, and elaboration of its matter. 
But the very multiplicity of such facilities for reading, as it 
renders it nearly impossible that any one should read them 
and anything else, tends to constitute the journal the only lit 
erature of the great majority. Hence arises still further 
necessity that this daily pabulum should be as good as possi- 
ble of its kind, and present not only the solid standing dishes 
of material and practical interests, but the lighter sauces and 
entremets of fine literature and esthetics. 

But non omnes omnia—however some versatile editors may 
wish to doubt it—is as true in journalism as in everything 
else. The variety alone, if not the quantity of matter in a 
modern newspaper, renders minute division of labor impera- 
tive, and the one-man journal is a a thing of the 
past. Itisin this great augmenjation of the editorial staff 
that the scholarly influence we have alluded to becomes per- 
ceptible. While the managing editor of the paper, the man 
on whose shoulders its great political and business interests 
must repose, may be and frequently is one of the so- 
called practical men, it is rare that he is not 
surrounded by a competent number of assistants 
of more or less technical culture. Thus the number 
of college graduates now found on the editorial list 
of the great city offices is large and gradually increasing. In 
one of our most important morning papers a very large pro- 
portion of the gentlemen high in position on the staff are 
men of university training, and in two or three of the dailies 
or weeklies within our immediate knowledge, to look no fur- 
ther, we count at once four or five editors either formerly or 
at present professors in colleges of good standing. The pre- 
sent esteemed head of Ann Arbor University was for a term 
of years editor of the Providence Journal, while occupying a 
part! as professor of modern languages in Brown University. 
Indeed, in New York, Boston (when it shall municipally ab- 
sorb Cambridge), Chicago, San Francisco, and other large 
cities possessing at once a university or college, and a thriv- 
ing daily or weekly press, there seems no reason why one and 
the same man might not in many cases allowably and even 
profitably fulfil both functions. In no less a city than Paris 
this has long been the case, and in many of the most brilliant 
leaders of the Débats or the Siecle the discriminating reader 
might recognize the same traits of style which had just 
charmed his attention on the benches of the Sorbonne or the 
Collége de France. Even with us, where the professor is so 
much more a pedagogue than a lecturer, there seems no in- 
herent incompatibility in the two offices. It will hardly be 
claimed that the profound reading and thoughtful analytical 
turn of mind of the professor would come amiss in the labors 
of the editor, while the crisp, compact style, and vivid im- 
pressive way of “ putting things” so much sought for in 
journalistic work would be uncommonly welcome in many 
class-rooms. The mental effect of the interchange of labor, 
admitting that each component could be made less laborious 
and absorbing than at present, ought to be good. There would 
be a certain rest in the transition from the exhausting strain 
of editorial writing, the never-ending, still-beginning hunt 
after novelty and originality, to the comparative passivity of 
the text book and marking list, while the dullness and rather 
stupefying effect of instruction would find a bracing offset in 
the varied contact of the newspaper office and the invigorat- 
ing, if sometimes painful, throes of composition. 

As a further comment on the tendency we have pointed 
out, we might mention the frequency with which young men 
are beginning to take up the profession of journalism, at 
graduation, contrary to the old rule by which an editor always 
tumbled into his work from some other department. Several 
of the present graduating class at Harvard, we are informed, 
are so minded. In contemplation of this feature of our grow- 
ing literary life, and of the real or supposed requirements of 
the time, the colleges are beginning to take up the matter, and 
at least hint at provisions by which the callow editorling may 
break his shell, if not full fledged, certainly not quite so 
feeble and featherless as hitherto. President Angell in his 
inauguration address some days ago at Ann Arbor indicated 
a desire to found a special course of study in the University 
for those wishing to embrace this profession, and the same 
idea finds large place in the far reaching plans of the energetic 
Chancellor of New York University. The fact is significant, 
in the present connection, whatever our views may be as to 
the probable result of such measures if carried out. A more 
careful discussion of a subject so interesting to our profession 
may properly be reserved for a more convenient season. 





THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 

The Emperor Napoleon, it is reported, is growing stouter, 
and is recovering his health. Skillful physicians see in him 
now no signs of that distressing malady which was so much 
talked about a year ago, and under whose influence it was 
thought he must surely sink. However mortified he may be 
as a statesman and a sovereign, he cannot but feel happy that 
his abasement was attended with such happy physical results. 
A sort of state is kept up at Chiselhurst. Gentlemen in 
waiting still surround him, and his titles are rigidly adhered 
to. Yetin the outside world Napoleon offends no one by his 





conduct. He seems to realize that it is his duty in his retire- 





ment to so act that he may not afford a mark for the shafts 
of malice, and he has unbent wonderfully to those whom he 
has met in his wanderings near his house. He lately dropped 
in casually at a social tea-drinking of some ladies, who were 
quite delighted with his condescension, and he has safely sur- 
vived that bore of English and American society, speech- 
making, with equanimity. His success in this argues that he 
is more of a man than we had previously given him credit 
for. 

His future, however, is clouded. His own age, and the 
weakress of his party, as shown at the recent elections in 
France, evince that there can be no sudden hope of his re- 
turn. Fresh combinations are rarely attempted by gentlemen 
at the age of sixty. His son has not displayed any remark- 
able abilities, and is too young yet. It will be a half dozen 
years before he will be of any value to the Emperor's adhe- 
rents, and he will most likely be burdened by his mother, 
whose ideas of the divine rights of kings are equal to those 
of the houses of Austria or Prussia, and who is besides too 
staunch a believer in Catholicism to let her views bend to 
suit the exigency of the moment. History records only two 
royal families incapable of learning by the force of circumstan- 
ces, but if the Empress should educate her son after her own 
theory it may not be impossible that a third will have origi- 
nated. It is not by any means certain that a future candi- 
dacy of the Prince Imperial would command the support of 
all the Bonapartists ; the fat orator who is his cousin may 
consider that his claims are better, at an epoch when empires 
are gained and held by brains rather than by the right of 
descent. The same obscurity, though, in which Louis Napo- 
leon is likely to spend the remainder of his life, will most 
probably be the fate of him whom Berryer, the famous ad- 
vocate, saluted in his dying breath as Henry, his king. By a 
most remarkable fatuity, the Count of Chambord has allied 
himself with the most reactionary and most unprogressive 
elements of the day. He forgets that a king of France has 
been beheaded, two emperors compelled to abdicate, and three 
kings dethroned within eighty years. He mildly proposes to 
forget all this, to give the French people the white flag, and 
to bless them benignantly. But Frenchmen, who recollect 
the oppressions of their ancestors, the enormities of the no- 
bles, the disregard of the peasantry and the bourgeoisie, the 
unstable condition of French finance in the last century of 
legitimacy, and the slight protection the laws gave them then, 
will not willingly accept as a king a man who has an obsti- 
nate adherence to the old régime, who would feel under no 
obligations to the people for their choice, but would only 
regard it as his right. The Count of Chambord had some 
chances, simply looked at as a candidate for the highest elec- 
tive office in the State; as a claimant, demanding the crown 
on account of his heirship, he has no chance whatever. It is 
probable that both he and Napoleon, for different reasons, 
will spend the remainder of their days in retirement, and that 
neither of them will have anything to do in shaping the 
aftairs of France and the world. 





THE FAMINE IN PERSIA. 


The famine in Persia is growing worse and worse. Euro- 
pean nations and their offshoots have not for many years 
been thus afflicted, with the exception of Ireland, and the 
news strikes the civilised world very much as would the 
announcement of the reappearance of the plague or cholera in 
vast proportions. Ireland is not forgotten, but in her case 
there was not such a universal scarcity. The food was exis- 
tent, and could have been conveyed to that unhappy country, 
but she had not money to pay for it. The consequence has 
been the depopulation of the island; there are as many Irish- 
men and the children of Irishmen in America as on the 
western isle. Should the lessening go on, it may not be im- 
possible that at some day in the future a race not of Celtic 
»lood may occupy the soil there, even as the Saxons succeed- 
ed the Britons in Great Britain. But the case of Persia is 
even more wretched. There may be money there, but there 
is no food, and none can be got there within any 
reasonable time. The inhabitants are dying for 
lack of nutriment. Even vessels on their shores, filled 
with wheat, oil, and wine, must from the necessity of the 
case be unable to do anything more than to temporarily alle- 
viate the sufferings of the inhabitants. The country in many 
respects has degenerated since the time of Cyrus; the roads 
are not so good, the government weak, and general wealth 
diminished. It is not a new calamity in the East. At the 
earliest dawn of authentic history, we have a famine recorded 
which extended throughout the whole civilized world as then 
known; that is, Egypt and Asia Minor. And at intervals 
ever since the misfortune has been repeated. To it probably 
we owe the pilgrimage of the Aryan nations to Europe, by 
successive waves. Within the historic period, we have re- 
ceived an influx of the lowest race of India, who after a cen- 
tury of wandering appeared in nearly all parts of Europe, 
claiming to be Egyptians. We know them as gypsies. There 
can be no doubt as to the causes which drove them from the 
banks of the Indus and made them wanderers throughout the 
whole of the globe, and there can be no doubt that the same 
causes have produced the same effects many times in the his- 
tory of the world. 

The duty of England and America is plain, if the accounts 
are not exaggerated. We owe it to our humanity not to see 
these dwellers in the cradle of civilization perish. Ata time 
like this, when whole nations are famishing, we should not 
stand upon the matter of commercial relations, but at once 
act. In sacred history, who with a generous heart can feel 
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that Joseph did right in demanding pay for the provisions 
which he gave to the inhabitants of Egypt and Asia, further 
than simply to reimburse him for his trouble in garnering the 
eorn? Not at the present day should such examples prevail. 
Freely have we received ; freely should we give. 





THE VIADUCT RAILWAY. 

We are pleased to perceive that this 1ailway—so important 
to the development of the resources of the city—has re- 
ceived the most cordial support from our most distinguished 
citizens. The very able statement issued to the Executive 
Committee by the President, Judge Hilton, has been very 
favorably commented upon by the Press, with but few ex- 
ceptions. Among the articles that have been published in 
refutation of some of the ceductions made in that circular, 
we have perceived various erroneous reflections concerning 
the success of the viaduct railways in London, and as these 
statements may have a prejudicial effect on the subscription 
list here, we shall, in a future article, show that there is no 
viaduct railroad in London that can afford the slightest data 
by which we can estimate the success of the New York line, 
and that consequently we must rely rather on the moderate 
views taken by the officers of the company, after a careful 
investigation of the entire subject, to determine the probable 
returns on the investment offered. 








CURRENT NOTES. 


The Paris So’r of July 3 terminates a long article on the 
position of Italy and her relations with France in these 
words: “ We close here our exposition of the relations be- 
tween France and Italy for the last ten months. The con- 
clusion which results is that we must neither quarrel with 
the Cabinet of Florence, nor count upon it, but watch it 
(le surveiller). Italy aspires to expansion. Can she do so 
without diminishing us? Evidently not, because she is an 
element always in progress of the Latin civilization of which 
we were formerly the sole representatives. Already she 
disputes with us the road to India by Brindisi; she seeks to 
establish herself in Tunis; she claims, perhaps, in accord 
with Russia, a part in the protection of the Eastern Chris- 
tians; in a word, Italy seeks to inherit all that we may be 
unable to keep. That is not a reason for declaring a war, 
which is as much beyond our means as contrary to our in- 
terests; but it isa motive for showing ourselves attentive 
and vigilant over her diplomacy, and we heartily hope that 
the Government of the Republic will not fail in this duty of 
prudence and attention.” 


M. Sauer, an eminent surgeon dentist in Berlin, after hav- 
ing performed various comparative experiments with anses- 
thetic substances, has come to the conclusion that the very 
best, all things considered, is a mixture, in certain propor- 
tions, of protoxide of nitrogen, chloroform and atmospheric 
air. He considers this compound to be free from the dangers 
attendant on the use of either chloroform or the protoxide 
alone. Ina recent discussion before the British Association of 
Science, on this class of agents, the statement was made that, 
according to experiments, it was now rendered possible to 
remove pain without removing consciousness, although any 
act performed by the patient was afterwards forgotten; the 
nervous centre which produced sensibility was affected and 
paralyzed before those centres which were devoted to consci- 
ousness. The opinion was also expressed that there would 
yet be produced—what has so long been regarded as a most 
important desideratum—an agency capable of effecting para- 
lysis of sensation through the body without destroying con- 
sciousness at all. Some iateresting cases were cited, showing 
the reality of the distinction between the locality of con- 
sciousness and the locality of sensation. 

At a meeting of the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, 
on the 28th of March, Baron Liebig spoke thus of the future 
relations between Germany and France:—‘The Academy 
seizes this moment to declare openly that there exists no na- 
tional hatred between the German and Latin races. The pe- 
culiar character of the Germans, their knowledge of languages, 
their acquaintance with foreign people, the past and present 
state of their civilisation, all tend to make them just toward 
other peoples, even at the risk of often becoming unjust to their 
own; and thus it is that we recognise how much we owe to 
the great philosophers, mathematicians, and naturalists of 
France, who have been in so many departments our masters 
and our models. I went forty-eight years ago to Paris to 
study chemistry ; a fortuitous circumstance drew upon me the 
attention of Alexander von Humboldt, and a singie word of 
recommendation from him caused M. Guy-Lussac, one of the 
greatest chemists and physicists of his time, to make to me, a 
young man of twenty, the proposal to continue and finish 
with his co-operation an analysis which I had commenced ; 
he introduced me as a pupil into his laboratory; my career 
was fixed afterthat. Never shall I forget the kindness with 
which Arago and Thenard received the German student; 
and how many compatriots, physicians and others, could I 
not name who, like myself, gratefully remember the effica- 
cious assistance afforded to them by French men of science 
in finishing their studies. An ardent sympathy for all that 
is noble and grand, as well as a disinterested hospitality, 
form some of the most noble traits of the French character.” 

The People’s Gazette, of Turin, gives the following denial 
to the statement of alleged difficulties in the working 
of the Mont Cenis Tunnel: “No experimental train 


has passed through, for the simple reason that the line is 
blocked up by the works for the construction of the interior 
casing, and which will not be terminated for another twenty 
days; and consequently no smoke-consuming locomotives 
have been ordered in England, as stated. The temperature 
inside the tunnel is not 32 degrees Reaumur (104 degrees 
Fahrenheit), but only 294g centig. (85 degrees Fahrenheit) 
The result of special studies made is that the natural ventila- 
tion due to the internal temperature and the difference of 
level between the two openings will prevent the inconve- 
nience to passengers.” A communication on the same sub- 
ject in the Salut Public of Lyons says: “ In reality, the tun- 
nel is term'nated from end to end, but not everywhere to its 
entire width, and jin no part are the rails laid down perma- 
nently, and as yet all materials have to be removed by carts 
drawn by horses. Three thousand workmen are engaged in 
enlarging the passage, and as gunpowder has stil! to be used, 
the atmosphere is occasionally charged with smoke, and the 
ventilating apparatus continues to be necessary. The ques- 
tion of the atmosphere in the interior still remains undecided, 
but it is not likely to form an obstacle to scientific men, as 
the movement of the trains at the speed of fifteen miles an 
hour will, it is believed, be sufficient to displace and renew 
the air; and, if not, the present ventilating apparatus can be 
continued at a small expense, as its mvutive power is obtained 
by a fall of water from the mountains.” 


Mr. Viguier, the harbor master of Shanghae, has invented 
an ingenious method for the transmission of telegraphic 
messages in Chinese. The China Mail describes the appa- 
ratus as consisting of several thousand of small wooden blocks 
having on the one end a Chinese character; the blocks are 
arranged systematically in cases, so as to be readily found, and 
with the Chinese character on the end of each showing up- 
wards. To transmit a message in Chinese the pzoceeding is 
as follows:—A_ native assistant appointed for the purpose, 
takes from the cases the blocks with the Chinese characters 
as written in the message tendered for transmission, and, 
placing them in proper order, takes an impression of the 
number ends; these numbers are then telegraphed to the de- 
sired destination. At the recciving station are cases of wooden 
blocks arranged in an opposite manner to those at the for- 
warding station—/. e., with the Chinese characters cut into 
the one end and the other end having a number on it show- 
ing upwards. On receipt of the telegram the blocks bearing 
the numbers telegraphed are selected and with the type end of 
these the message is printed off in Chinese. The European 
signaller of course has not the remotest idea of the sense or 
purpose of the message ; but from the system adopted correct- 
ness in transmission is secured. 


There is an institution in Henrietta Street, London, the 
object of which is to train nurses. Nearly ten years ago a 
London doctor, weary of the ignorance, cupidity, and general 
incompetence of the untrained nurses of the sick, bethought 
him of a plan by which skilled nursing should be as easily 
procurable as professional advice. Hence the General 
Nursing Institute, from which nurses may be obtained at a 
moment’s notice, and where, if telegraphed for from a dis- 
tant province or country, they are despatched by the next 
train. A merchant’s wife at San Francisco has recently had 
a monthly nurse sent out to her from Henrietta Street; and 
there is scarcely a country in Europe with which the institu- 
tion is not in communication. The San Francisco nurse 
(says the Daily News) will return to England with her em- 
ployer and the baby after the interesting event; in all cases 
the attendants despatched from Henrietta Street, have a per- 
manent home there. Their service to the institute is con- 
tinuous, and so is their pay. The public deal with the insti- 
tute, not with the nurses, and have the guarantees of the 
former. No nurse is admitted into the institute until after 
searching investigations have been made as to her private 
character, and until she has satisfied the medical director con- 
cerning her skilled knowledge. A good nurse is necessarily 
a kind good woman, but many kind good women make 
shockingly bad nurses. No amount of willingness, self-denial 
patience, or sweet temper is allowed to condone a lack of 
hospital training, and the medical and surgical examination 
all nurses must pass before they are placed on the establish. 
ment at Henrietta Street is a more than sufficient guarantee 
of their technical knowledge. 


A couple of curious cases have just been tried at Exeter 
ussizes, both turning upon the point as to what is a “ wild 
animal” in law. In one, a fisherman was charged with steal- 
ing a lobster from the pot of another fisherman. The de- 
fence was that a lobster was a wild animal, and that, there- 
fore, a criminal information could not be maintained. The 
judge ruled that a lobster was not a wild animal, and so the 
defence fell through. Thus justice was obtained, though we 
must say that it appears on wrong grounds. A lobster is ac- 
tually (and we should think legally) a wild animal, but it was 
at the time constructively in the possession of fisherman who 
set the pot. In the second case,a farmer hived a swarm of 
bees which were said to have come from a neighboring bee- 
master. The latter took the bees away, and the farmer sued 
him for the value of the bees. Judgment in this case was 
reserved, the judge acknowledging his uncertainty about the 
law. The custom usually is that a man may follow his 
swarm of bees, but that if he does not claim them, the owner 
of the ground where they settle may take them. Both these 
cases show the truth of remarks we have before made about 
the ownership of wild animals. Why cannot every animal 





that can be shown to live on a man’s Jand, and in which no- 








body else can show a definite right of possession, be con- 
sidered his? A man has a tame fox, it strays, and is shot. 
He has no remedy, because a fox is a “ wild animal.” The 
| distinction between “wild” and “ domesticated” animals is 
| artificial, and often without ground. The lobster before re- 
ferred to was a wild animal, but it was in the fisherman’s 
possession, and so should have been legaily Ais. As much 
injury is done to a fisherman by stealing fish out of his nets, 
| or lobsters from his pots, as to a farmer by stealing his sheep. 
| True, substantial justice was done, but it was got at by a 
| double error. Two wrongs for once make one right, but this 
| is not the proper way to administer law. 





The Emperor of Brazil, it appears, rambles about in the 
most miscellaneous way, unattended, and in no way remark- 
able for style in his costume ; the result is that if you do not 
happen to know Emperors when you see them, you are apt 
to pass them by as if they were common people. Even 
policemen are bewildered. Witness the predicament of a 
member of the metropolitan force in Grosvenor Square, the 
other morning. The time was about six o'clock, and the 
morning not a very bright one. The policeman was on his 
beat, and watching. There strolled into the square a soli- 
tary man, of dark complexion, rather handsome appearance, 
and evidently a foreigner. Now Grosvenor Square at six in 
the morning is not a place where gentlemen usually meet for 
promenade, and the suspicions of the policeman were aroused 
by the coming of the foreigner. Who could he be and what 
business was he on? Sauntering slowly and surveying the 
house with an inquisitive look was what the foreigner was 
about. They were actions to arouse distrust. So the police- 
man watched and followed at a distance on the opposite side 
of the road There was but one other person in the square 
besides the foreigner and the constable, and that was the in- 
dividual who saw the incident. The foreigner stopped be- 
fore the house of Lord Lytton, and surveyed it from bottom 
to top. The policeman was about to cross over, possibly to 
arrest him. Could he be a Communist? Had he petroleum 
in his pocket? These were natural thoughts likely enough 
to cause tlie consideration of any right-minded policeman. 
But the foreigner passed on, made the circuit of the square, 
and then turned off into Brook Street, where, after looking 
up and down the street two or three times he stopped in front 
of Claridge’s Hotel, the door of which being open, he glided 
in. Then came up the policeman quickly and accosted one 
of the servants of the hotel whom he met at the door, ask- 
ing him if he knew who the man was that had just gone 
in. “ Know him ?” replied the servant, “ that’s the Emperor 
of Brazil.” 

Both physical strength and scientific skill seem to have 
become necessary for the settlements betwixt landlord and 
tenant in Paris. Few of the English, former inhabitants of 
the place, gone over to dispose of their furniture, have as 
yet returned to tell the tale of the disastrous defeat they, for 
the most part, have undergone, But the exceptional cases 
have told us sad stories of the greed of the proprietors. With 
40,000 procédures against absentee tenants on hand the law- 
yers haveenough to do, but in no case is leniency shown 
toward the occupant of the apartment. The Chamber of 
Deputies being composed of proprietors the law is of course 
in their favor. An instance, however, is recorded of the tri- 
umph of a young Englishman in the Rue Boissy d’ Anglais, 
who, having paid up the rent and taxes, imagined himself 
free to take away his furniture. But the vexatious landlord 
arriving as usual at the eleventh hour with a list of damages 
done to marble mantelpieces and gold beading, etc., opposed 
the departure of the goods, which were already in the cart. 
One sofa alone remained to be removed. It stood on the 
pavement outside the door. The landlord, a little man, wiry 
and wordy like Thiers, clung in desperation to this last piece 
of furniture, swearing with all his might that it should never 
leave the premises till the dégats were paid, flinging himself 
upon the cushions in rage and despair, defying the English- 
man to tear it from his grasp, to which defiance the English- 
man replied that he had “no wish to.” Thereupon, winking 
at the porters to give him a helping hand, he hoisted sofa 
landlord, cushions, and all into the cart, and bidding the 
driver move on, left his tormentor to kick and scream inside 
the van, to the intense delight of the voyens who followed, 
hooting the captive landlord and cheering the Englishman 
all the way to the storing rooms of the railway station. 














The cat show at the Crystal Palace on Thursday the 13th 
was such an extraordinary success that the directors have de- 
cide to hold another in the autumn. The officials were 
greatly surprised at the great number of spectators who 
flocked thither, reminding them in point of numbers of an 
Easter or Whitsuntite holiday, though of another monde, 
quite fashionable and quite feminine. The arrangements for 
seeing the exhibition were consequently inadequate; the 
spectator having literally to fight his or her way to the front 
rank, and it occupied two or three hours to traverse a distance 
of 300 yards. In vain did the policemen in their most win- 
ning accents constantly repeat,“ Do move on, ladies;” the 
fair creatures insisted on remaining in front of their favorites, 
and applying all sorts of endearing epithets, “Oh, you little 
dear,” etc., etc., to those specimens of the feline race which 
excited their admiration. The fair sex were in the propor- 
tion of about ten to the Tommy sex. The exhibition was a 
novel and interesting one, the spectators being surprised at 
the immense variety of cats exhibited, with their various 
sizes, colors, shapes, length of hair, length of tails, and 





absence of tails, and other peculiarities, There were numerous 
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“ ma” cats there, and the indefatigable manner in which they | has crystallized into different views, and each of these are 


performed their maternal duties was most interesting to the | understood and well defended by their adherents, but such 


ladies, and elicited their warmest sympathy. The prize cat 


weighed 2934 Ibs., but there were many who approached it} 


in bulk, though none could surpass its rare beauty. The ex- 


hibitors were good appraisers, one of them pricing her darling 
at £100, whilst such prices as £50, £30, and £20 were very | 


common. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson. By his Great- 
Granddaughter, Sarah N. Randolph. Wew York: Harper 
and Brothers. Mr. Jeffer3on’s private life has, perhaps, been 
better understood than that of any other Revolutionary 
statesman. He attracted notice early, he had intimate friends 
all his life, and his high public stations occasioned visits to 
him from all manner of people. For thirty years he was 
attacked most virulently by an opposition press, and was de- 
fended with equal warmth by his adherents. He lived in 
open day for half a century, and it would have been strange 
if nothing in his conduct had been found for critics to carp 
at. He comes out of the ordeal well. His temper was na- 
turally hot, yet he learned to restrain it; playing and 
gambling was the vice of his day, yet Miss Randolph says he 
did not know one card from another, and what drinking he 
did did not exceed the ordinary potations of the time. It is 
not to be denied that his reasonings in the Declaration of In- 
dependence gave a great impetus to revolutionary thought in 
Europe, and tended to overthrow the throne of Louis the 
Sixteenth, yet we find him condemning the outrages of the 
French Revolution. His temper was not Voltairian ; it was 
not destructive, and the theories of government to which he 
held were modified by reason. We are too near his epoch to 
form a disinterested opinion of him, but we are sure those 
who read Miss Randolph’s work will rise from it thinking 
better of him, unless they were already his worshippers. His 
family affection was very strong; he suffered the most acute 
pain in the misfortunes of any one near and dear to him, and 
the deaths ofhis children almost broke his heart. We have 
charming glimpses of the society in which he moved, and 
have recorded for us his opinions of the crowned heads of 
Europe at his time—decidedly unfavorable to “ Great George” 
and to the unhappy King and Queen of France. There are 
several illustrations in the volume. 

Hours of Exercise in the Alps. By Jobn Tyndall, F. R. 8. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. Professor Tyn- 
dall has spent his summer vacations for many years 
among the Alps. There is a certain attraction among these 
mountain peaks difficult to define, but none the less existent, 
and to a man of science like the author, enfeebled and 
weakened bya falland winter spent in a laboratory, the 
magnetism is doubled. His muscles grow harder as he 
clambers among their heights; his digestion better, his lungs 
work freer, and nature has attractions lent to it by reason of 
the increased vitality of the observer. There are scientific 
problems connected with the movements of glaciers and su- 
perincumbency of strata that invite examination; ice, itself, 
common as itis, has properties rediscovered by the great 
savans of Europe in the hills of Helvetia that every school- 
boy knows in Maine or Canada. With other bold climbers, 
Prof. Tyndall ascended the Matterhorn and Weisshorn, be- 
fore deemed impossible to human feet, and one of those 
gentlemen records the death of Christian Benner, the faith- 
ful guide and skillful leader, in very affecting terms. Through- 
out the whole of Tyndall's writing he displays a power over 
English perfectly wonderful; no word is misplaced, no ad- 
jective uncalled for, and the heat of the narrative tempered 
by the coolness of full experience. We seem almost to 
ascend the mountains ourselves. 

The Portent is the title of a book, from the pen of George 
McDonald, lately published by Loring. The style of the 
author is pleasing, and in description rises even to eloquence. 
The plot of the book is simple; the story of an old woman 
of the Scotch Highlands, gifted with the second sight, is fol- 
lowed by a series of wonders, partaking of the supernatural, 
which could have been seriously regarded only in the last 
century. There is a harmony in the story in spite of the 
mingling of the true and the marvellous, which betokens the 
work of an artist. Itis just such a book as we would recom- 
mend to those who in this warm weather, or after the cares 
of business, wished to be amused for a half hour. Those, 
also, who like castles in the air, will find here a dream of 
love’s trials and rewards. 

The French Revolution. By Thomas Carly‘e. New York: 

Scribner, Welford and Co. Public opinion has already pro- 
nounced its verdict upon this book, and no rehearing is 
allowed. The Reign of Terror is described with wonder- 
fully great power, and the whole history evinces the research 
of the writer. This is Scribner's cheap reprint,at ninety 
cents a volume, in flexible muslin covers. 
* A Latin Grammar for Beginners. By W. H. Waddell. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. Such a work as this we 
regard as very essential to a pupil in beginning the study of 
Latin. There is nothing superfluous—all is intended to be 
memorized. The Continental pronunciation (so-called) is the 
one used. 

The Federal Government. By Ransom H. Gillett. New 
York: Woolworth, Ainsworth and Co. The American Con- 
stitution is but little understood, even by Americans. It is 


clauses are an exception. Mr. Gillett’s work gives the Con- 
stitution, the titles of the principal offices, with those who 
have held them, and an explanation of their duties. This is 
done in a clear and succinct manner, and the book will be of 
great value to those who desire to learn what are the real 
bounds and limits of Federal power. 


The monthly part of Appleton’s Journal for July is full of 
interesting reading, contains the opening of a new story by 
the author of “Cometh up as a Flower,” one of the most 
powerful and affective romances of the day, and the whole 
periodical is handsomely illustrated. 
> 


TGPICS OF THE DAY 


AMERICA. 


OVERWORK. 
From the New York Times. 


A universal complaint is arising through society in the 
Eastern States of “ overwork,” and its effects on the health of 
men. Physicians note how great the increase is of nervous 
disordcrs and diseases of the brain. Very complicated mala- 
dies of the nervous system seem to show themselves—known, 
perhaps, to our ancestors, Lut by no means so frequently, and 
under no regular name, among professional and business 
men. It has become very common to hear of a prominent 
merchant or !awyer or scholar suddenly disabled; his nerves 
all unstrung, his brain refusing to do its wonted office, and 
the hitherto strong man made in an hour completely useless 
for the active work of life. The symptoms are various and 
exceedingly complicated: temporary paralysis of portions of 
the system, one set of nerves almost taken from the control of 
the will, utter inability to think consecutively or even to read, 
sleeplessness, perhaps melancholia, and strange and unaccus- 
temed conditions of the brain and nervous system. Any one 
of our readers could pick out several men in his acquaintance 
who in the past year have been thus disabled. 

Then, beyond this, we hear of sudden deaths from paralysis 
and apoplexy, to a far greater degree than our fathers were 
accustomed to. All these cases, so common now in the ex- 
perience of the medical man in the Eastern States, point to 
but one conclusion—degeneracy or weakening ,of the frame 
from overwork. Let any of our readers consult a physician 
familiar with the practice of the end of the past century and 
the beginning of this, as to the prevalence of nervous disorders 
among the masculine pertion of society, and he wili hear at 
once that they are immensely on the increase. 








ICED WATER. 
From the Phrenological Journal. 


During the hot season the excessive use of iced water is 
one of the most prolific sources of disease and sudden death. 
In very hot weather, when water is rendered extremely cold 
by the use of ice in the cooler,no person should drink it in 
that condition, but should pour in, or draw from the hydrant, 
as much water of the ordimary temperature as will modify 
the iced water to about an October temperature. Then he 
may drink without damage. Nothing is worse for the teeth 
than extremely cold water; and many aman _ has acquired 
dyspepsia by its bad effect upon the stomach. Not afew have 
suflered from congestions which were dangerous or deathly. 
We remember a boy, smart, black-eyed, and handsome, who 
was connected with our office. He was just old enough to 
be wise above that which is written. Being one day remon- 
strated with for drinking two or three glasses of water as 
cold as ice could make it, he replied tartly, “ Water is never 
too cold for me; I never feel the slightest injury from its use.” 
The weather was extremely hot, and if ever cold water could 
be used at any time, that, of all others, when the system was 
overheated, was not the time to use it so copiously. The 
next day he was not in the office,and the following day he 
did not come. The third day about noon he made his appear- 
ance, and looked as if he had had chills and fever for three 
months. He drank no more iced water that summer, and 
probably got a lesson which will last him his lifetime. It isa 
wonder it did not kill him. A word to the wise is sufficient. 


THE SCOTT CENTENARY. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The 15th of August draws nigh, when the Centenary of 
Scott is to be celebrated. We have an idea that, outside of 
Edinburgh, New York will do as much honor to the memory 
of Scott as any other city where his fame and services are re- 
called. The meeting heh in London, patronized as it was b 
royalty, yielued a subscription of only £500. In Edinburgh 
there is a great degree of interest excited, and a multitude of 
memorials of the great novelist have been collected. The 
present proprietor of Abbotsford, Mr. Hope-Scott, who mar- 
ried Miss Lockhart, the granddaughter of Sir Walter, has been 
exceedingly liberal with the articles of interest in his posses- 
sion, and has sent them to Edinburgh for the commemora- 
tion. The Scotch heart everywhere is aroused. It responds 
to the inspiring memory of Burns and Scott, as thorough] 
as to many of the most glorious recollections of the land. 
Nothing in the military, religious, er political history of 
Scotland is recalled with more enthusiasm, or celebrated with 
more animation than the literary triumphs which have made 
the Scottish name so distinguished. And it is a characteristic 
of this age that the monuments we rear are to those whose 
triumphs have been with that weapon which is mightier than 
the sword. These are the names that will be recorded in 
the Valhalla of the future. They make the victories of 
peace more renowned than those of war. 
not willingly let die any of those who have done it service, 
but the empire of thought must in future rival that of force. 

WOMEN STUDENTS. 
From the Sun. 


Several of the most prominent colleges in the West admit 
young women as students on equal terms with young men; 
and at Amherst College in Massachusetts two young ladies, 
one of them a relative of the President, have offered them- 
selves for admission to the next Freshman class. On Tues- 
day the Trustees of the institution, after a protracted discus- 
sion, referred the entire question of the admission of women 
as students to a committee consisting of President Stearns, 
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will consider the subject and report at the October meeting 
of Trustees. The Board of Regents of Michigan University 
decided a year ago to admit women as students in all its vari- 
ous departments, and the experiment has resulted very satis- 
factorily. The young gentlemen and ladies preserve pre- 
— the same attitude toward each other socially that they 
would in ordinary society, while in their studies the young 
women have without exception held their own with their 
competitors. In mathematics, the physical sciences, Greek, 
Latin, medicine, and law, they are said to stand among the 
very best scholars in the University ; and it is stated that in 
the rigid examinations which preceded the recent commence- 
ment not one of the number made a poor figure. About 
thirty young women entered their names on the University 
rolls last year, and it is expected that in consequence of the 
gratifying character of their experience the number of wo- 
men students will be increased to between two and three 
hundred this fall. 


A HOME OFFERED TO THE COMMUNISTS. 
From the Journal of Commerce. 


Our protest against the banishment of the Paris commu- 
nists to this country has called out some opposition from the 
New Orleans Commercial Bulletin. That paper is willing to 
take the risk of their presence in the city whose business in- 
terests it so ably defends and promotes. To this we can have 
no objection. The Bulletin is well informed upon the needs 
of New Orleans, and ought to know whether her people would 
be pleased with the influx of some thousands of men who 
assisted in the barbarous exploits of the Commune war, and 
who will carry with them wherever they go—changing their 
sky but not their mind, as the old adage hath it—the wild 
theories and mad desires which bore such bloody fruitage in 
the latitude of Paris. That man who can utilize a waste pro- 
duet receives gold medals from academies of science, and is a 
real benefactor of the race. And so if the Bulletin can tind a 

‘ood use for the multitude of persons for whom President 
hiers and the French courts-martial can invent no better 
disposition than to shoot, imprison, or turn out of the coun- 
try, that paper will deserve well of the world. But not hav- 
ing that entire faith in the reclaimable nature of communists 
which our contemporary possesses, we did not and do not 
feel desirous that they should come to New York. Wendell 
Philips says: “Scratch New York and you find the Com- 
mune.” But like many other of Philips’s shining apophthegms, 
this is not true. A rowdy and troublesome element we have 
here, to besure, but it is not the Commune. That pernicious 
thing, if here at all, is still latent; and we have no fears of it. 
But ship us twenty thousand communists, and we then are 
afflicted with the germs of a Commune, which, by absorbing 
other crazy elements, may come to be a formidable institu- 
tion. Among them might be many industrious, sober, truly 
valuable men, who in a new country where scope was given 
for their enterprise and ambition, would turn into steady and 
excellent citizens. But the bad men in the batch would pro- 
bably more than offset the ones, and make the net result 
from the twenty thousand exiles a decidedly undesirable 
acquisition. 
LOSS OF WEIGHT IN COTTON. 

From the Commercial Advertiser, 


A bale of cotton on its travels from shipboard to the mill 
is an object of solicitude to a vast number of people. The 
owner, the shipper, the broker, the factor, the underwriter, 
and the consumer are all absorbed in this object; while 
hovering around the bale at every moment, to the terror 
and consternation of all the parties we have named, is the 
picker and stealer, the thief of high and low degree, who 
as sampler or grabber makes a furtive or a permitted 
requisition upon the cotton, which in its pure and innocent 
whiteness knows little of the dishonesty at work around 
it. Whea cotton was a dollar a pound, the various “ grabs” 
made upon a baie became of considerable importance and 
were the cause of a great amount of ill feeling between 
the parties pecuniarily interested in the article. And now, 
when the flocculent fibre is of far less value, there is no 
change in the disposition to resist and resent peculations 
upon it. The matter is becoming serious, and the Cotton 
Lords in New York are casting about for some device for 
stopping their losses. And one plan much mooted, is the 
concentration of all the cotton at some one place, where 
warehouses may be put under proper guard, and where the 
outside community of thieves is allowed no entrance. To 
such a place ships should come and go direct, both with in 
and outbound cargoes. ae the places suggested are 
warehouses at Communipaw, at Red Hook, and at the Atlan- 
tic Docks; and strong inducements are held out at these and 
other points. It will not do, however, to charge all the cot- 
ton-pilferings upon outsiders. There should be a restraint 
and a watch upon those who are employed in the manipula- 
tion of the cotton, the repair and repacking of bales, and in 
watching the property. The temptation to stuff hat and 
pockets with the raw material is very great. Warehousemen 
understand this ew The cotton trade of this port is 
large, and worth saving. To retain and increase it, the sin- 
gular loss of weight often noticed must be arrested. 


A LACK OF IDLE MEN. 
From the Baltimore American. 


From the fashionable summer resorts by the sea and at the 
mountain side there comes the complaint that the belles are 
without their beaux. The young men are wanted for com- 
panions in walking, driving, bathing, flirting, dancing, and at 
croquet; but they are few in number, and the girl who is 
lucky enough to retain an eligible parte for a day is looked 
on with envy by the less fortunate of the fair sex. The 
orchestras breathe out the most seductive music, the moon- 
light invites to promenades on the sands or through the glens, 
but the dancing floors are half neglected and the “ Lover's 
ks” are more than half empty, and all because of the dis- 
proportion of men. 

he truth is that life at a fashionable watering place is a 
bore to nineteen men out of twenty, especially if they have 
been accustomed to steady work in business hours and healthy 
physical and mental recreation afterwards. The round of 
dawaling, dressing, dining and dancing becomes so tiresome 
that few care to endure it for even a week, and it is very rare 
that a man who is good for anything will consent to be a 
whole summer long a mere dangler in attendance upon 
women. Some place where one can breathe pure air, live a 
life lazy in all except a resting of the mind and strengthening 
of the iy—a camp on the seashore or a hut in the moun- 
tains—such is what presents the most attractions to men tired 
out with oa labor. The active participants in the work 





of the world generally don’t want to idle around where they 
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are more bothered by the requirements of fashion than they | 
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tent—and a certain amount of popular discontent is pro- 
bably inevitable—will be carefully transformed into a new 


Indeed, it seems as if the American people, as a mass, do| formal annexation of the territory by Sweden should take | and valuable weapon for their cause by the champions of 


not know how to enjey a holiday, and the present system | 
may, on account of its very distastefulness to a majority of | 
people, induce a radical improvement. To know how to play | 
is as useful an accomplishment as to know how to work, but | 
just now the opportunities for the former are abandoned to) 
those least capable of making good use of them. 
MOIST PLEASURING. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The Summer birds of passage had an unlovely time yester- 
day. At Long Branch there was a small hurricane, and the 
driving rain imprisoned the hotel guests all day. On the 
Hudson, the afternoon boats had to make head against a 
tempestuous Northeaster, and the passengers who wended 
their way from City avocations to their cosy retreats up the 
river, were compelled to endure the discomforts of im- 
promptu shower-baths under leaky cabin-roofs. The land- 
ings were made with difficulty, and the spectacle of draggled 
crowds of pleasure-seekers climbing hills and seeking shelter 
was comical to all except the parties immediately concerned. 
It was a November tempest in July. Some picnic parties 
were caught in the worst of the storm, and the doctors have 
been in demand to-day. 

But really now !—does it “ pay” to spend a wet Summer in 
the rural districts? The bucolic region is very nice, no 
doubt—when you get to it. The cream is plentiful, and the 
berries ripe; the air is pure, and the appetite of the invalid 
revives ; the dance is cheerful, and the scandal of the fash- 
ionable resort delightful. But then, the City man, who has 
to go in and out daily, or weekly, as the case may be, sacri- 
fices his comforts, and the wife and daughters find their ac- 
commodations pinched. There is something to be said, after 
all, on the side of the unfashionable, who rest content with 
their own surroundings. They are especially to be congra- 
tulated in the time of “a wet spell.” 





IS THE CHOLERA COMING ? 
From the Sun. 


Some of the most painstaking observers of the phenomena 
of nature are under grave apprehensions that this continent 
is threatened with another visitation of Asiatic cholera. Re- 
cent official reports give us the information that the pestilence 
has made its appearance in Poland, and this fact being taken 
in connection with another, that the first general irruption of 
the cholera in Europe in 1829 first developed itself in south- 
ern Russia, is regarded as possessing peculiar significance. 

This season and the last have been distinguished by torna- 
does, floods, and other exhibitions of apparently disorganized 
natural forces, working in singujar fashion and to no desir- 
able purpose. It is asserted that the same variations from 
the usual course of nature have always preceded visitations 
of the cholera. In Canada, the appearance of a bug, called 
the pestilence bug, which according to local tradition is only 
seen previous to the approach of some plague, has given rise 
to a widespread belief that this or next summer will be the 
epoch of a great epidemic. 

It is very likely that the predictions of all these prophesiers 
of evil will come to naught. Still, it is, under the cireum- 
stances, the duty of all having in charge the preservation of 
the public health to urge upon the people the observance of 
those well known and generally accepted rules regarding 
diet and cleanliness, which are the only effectual weapons for 
combating the march of the dread destroyer. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


A correspondent of the London 7éimes, speaking of the 
Comte de Chambord, thus remarks : 


The Comte de Chambord has succeeded in extinguishing 
the Legitimist Party in the country, and especially in the 
Chamber, more completely by means of his white flag than it 
would have been possible for them by months of political 
indiscretion to have done for themselves. No doubt in the 
long run the result would have been the same, as it was only 
a matter of time; but it is better that these victims should be 
saved a lingering and miserable existence by one determined 
act of suicide. The Orleans chances have risen fifty per cent. 
since yesterday, and it is probable that the proclamation of 
the head of the family will have the effect of dividing his 
adherents into two parties—those who will retire, like their 
master, from political life henceforth and for ever, with their 
white flag, as the emblem of their political purity, unblem- 
ished, and those who will range themselves for the future 
under the parti-colored banner which has braved a dozen 
different forms of government during the last eighty years, and, 
from all appearances, may be called upon to brave as many 
more. The Orieanists will doubtless receive a large accession 
of force from the Legitimist ranks, and this is a sort of fusion 
which will be far more useful to them than any understand- 
ing that could have been come to between the leaders them- 
selves. While the Comte de Chambord boldly flaunts his flag 
in the eyes of astonished France, and wins a certain kind of 
respect from all parties by the innocent audacity of his act, 
the Orleans Princes are maintaining an attitude of dignified 
reserve, which is calculated to improve their position by the 
very contrast which it presents to the headlong policy of the 
head of the family. It is cnly due to the latter to say that if 
he has thrown away his chances as a King, he stands high in 
the estimation of his countrymen as an honorable gentleman, 
and through all the sharp criticism to which the proclamation 
has given rise in the newspapers there penetrates a tone of 
kindness for the man, and appreciation for the honesty and 
nobility of his character, which at the moment when the 
cause which he represents is at such a discount reflects credit 
on both parties. Meantime, the immediate effect of this sin- 
gular episode will probably be to produce a new combination 
of parties in the Chamber, a combination which will derive 
additional interest from the fact that there are 113 new mem- 
bers to combine with. 

The Pall Mall Gazette remarks as follows concerning 
Spitzbergen: 

The proposal of the Swedish Government to annex the 
island of Spitzbergen “ for scientific purposes,” which was 
submitted some time to the principal European Powers, 
has at length been officially objected to by the Cabinet of St. 
Petersburg. In a despatch issued dy Prince Gortschakoff on 
this subject, he says that, so far as the government is con- 
ceined, it would have nothing to say against the proposed 
annexation, but that public opinion in Russia is decidedly op- 

to it. No objection is raised to the establishment of 
wedish colonies in Spitzbergen, or to their being under the 
rule of Sweden while they continue to occupy the islands, 





place. This despatch is accompanied by a memorandum, in} 
which it is observed that, although Spitzbergen, being a| 
country which is useless for agricultural purposes, has at} 
present no value for Russia, it might become more fertile at 
some future period, as the Guif Stream which proceeds from 
America along the Norwegian coast is beginning to take 
another direction. It is stated on good authority that, in 
reply to the above despatch, the Swedish Government has 
notified, through its Ambassador at St. Petersburg, that it has 
determined to abandon the plan, as, although none of the 
other Powers made any objection to it, it is desirous of avoid- 
ing any incident which might cause a disturbance in the 
friendly relations at present existing between Sweden and 
Russia. 
On the Tichborne case the Telegraph remarks : 


The Tichborne case stands adjourned till November, and, 

for the credit of the Bar as well as for the vindication of 
justice, universal regret must be felt that so little deference 
has been paid to a generally expressed public opinion. Every 
influential journal deprecated the proposed gap in the middle 
of a great trial. Independent members of Parliament spoke 
to the same effect. The Government, by the introduction of 
their Bill permitting the continuance of the sittings, gave a 
broad hint as to the way their wishes leaned. Of course 
nobody could rer") object to such short recesses as might 
have imparted to Lord Chief Justice Bovill even more than 
his usual freshness, vigor, and clearness. The main point is 
that, beyond such adjournments as would keep up the bodily 
health of all concerned, there should be no long delays tend- 
ing to obscure in the minds of Judge, jury, and counsel a 
vivid recollection of the essential characteristics of the case. 
This end has not been secured, and the result shows that the 
highest tribunals are by no means free from small motives 
and selfish considerations. We must adhere to our opinion 
that four months of “delay” practically amounts to a“ denial 
of justice.” The remarks that have been made on this sub- 
ject are the more creditable, inasmuch as, with a reticence 
entirely unbroken, the organs of the daily press have avoided 
those injudicial comments on the business of the courts from 
which neither the Bench nor the Bar have refrained. The 
explanation and apology of yesterday’s proceedings with re- 
rard to the adjournment are best suggested, perhaps, by the 
Chief Justice’s remark, made some weeks ago, that the case 
was trying to the temper of every one engaged. There has 
been no need, however, of such an apology for the jury, who, 
though not practised in judicial functions, have exhibited from 
first to last an intelligent interest and a calm reserve that, 
under ordinary circumstances, would give the best proiise as 
to the honesty and decisive value of their final verdict. 


The Sunday question is thus discussed by the Standard : 


But in the meantime the dilatory conduct of the Home 
Secretary is furnishing Mr. Peter Taylor with his opportu- 
nity, and there is a grave objection to leaving the question in 
such keeping. What the public requires is that the obso- 
lete statute shall be replaced by a law which, while making 
lawful such an amount of Sunday trading as may be indis- 
pensable to the comfort and convenience of the working 
classes and the poor, shall put a step to that large proportion 
of it which is wholly without justification on the score of 
necessity. We know that some amount of Sunday trading is 
indispensable. We know also that a great deal of that now 
carried on might be suppressed with advantage. The views 
of Mr. Tayior and his friends, however, are wholly antago- 
nistic to what we believe to be the public interest. He de- 
sires to remove all restrictions upon Sunday trading as a 
means to the accomplishment of his cherished object, the 
secularisation of the Day of Rest. Make the Sunday a work- 
ing day by permitting the opening of shops and the resump 
tion of business, and the religious observance of the day will 
soon be got rid of. This is the ovject of Mr. Taylor, and his 
proposal to solve the Sunday question by merely repealing 
the statute of Charles II. is exactly calculated to realise it. 
But the remedy is worse than the disease. Mr. Bee Wright 
and his colieagues are, on the whole, more tolerable than Mr. 
Peter Taylor and his friends. The public have a right to look 
to the Government to save them from the hands of these fa- 
natics, but unless the Home Secretary speedily changes his 
habit of “consideration” for one of action, the member for 
Leicester will be in possession of the field, and will win the 
support of many who would rather see the statute of Charles 
IL. abolished than that nothing whatever should be done. It 
is earnestly to be hoped that under these cirumstances some- 
thing will be done to hasten the snail-like procedure of Mr. 
Bruce. He has anample opportunity of settling the question 
if he will only deal with it in a fair and moderate spirit, and 
take time by the forelock. It is not to be endured that a 
matter like this should be left in the hands of Mr. Peter 
Taylor. 


The Standard notes the difficulties that lie in the way of 
the transference of the Italian capital to Rome. It says : 

It is not for us here too closely to criticise the merits of 
the transfer of capital that has been effected. We must ac- 
cept it as a fact. Victor Emmanuel will find no lack of difli- 
cult problems staring him in the face on his entrance to his 
new capital. He will have to encounter the vehement oppo- 
sition of the Papal faction, the querulous dissatisfaction of 
the Roman townsfolk—and a Roman public has a knack of 
grumbling almost equal to that possessed by an English— 
and, in all probability, the secret machinations of those so- 
cieties who live by conspiracy and who thrive by intrigue. 
Now that the schemes of the Paris Commune have met their 
due measure of failure and ignominy, the human elements of 
European anarchy will be on the took out for some new 
point to which they can devote their destructive energies, 
and to these it is not impossible that Rome in its present status 
of transition, and, moreover, as still the capital of Chris- 
tianity, more hateful than monarchy to the secret societies of 
Europe, may seem a congenial centre. Independent of this 
contingency there remain the two sources of antagonism to 
the King of Italy—the popular and the hierarchical. Hither- 
to Rome has enjoyed so large a measure of material pros- 
perity because she has been Papal. The Roman season has 
always been regulated by the ecclesiastical calendar, and the 
tradesmen, hotel proprietors, and lodging-house keepers of 
the Eternal City, like the Ephesian craftsmen, have sucked 
no small advantage out of the pilgrimages of the Catholic 
world Should there be any temporary decline in the com- 
merce of Rome and in its business, we may be quite sure 
there will be plenty of tongues to attribute it to the spoliation 
of the Holy Father, and indignantly to ask the question how 
the Seven-hilled City can expect its labor to be other than in 





vain, when it has submitted to be rudely wrested from the 
sway of the visible Head of the Church, Popular discon- 








Papal restoration. 

A chronic desire to grumble characterizes the Englishman, 
Here is what the Standard says of the accommodations for 
the Crown Prince of Prussia : 


The Crown Prince and Princess, the eldest son of the Ger 
man Emperor, and the heir to his great title, and his wife, 
the Princess Royal of England, are to reside at Prussia 
House during their stay in London. That is to say, practi- 
cally, they are to be boarded and lodged at their own cost. 
We mean, of course, nothing offensive to Count Bernstortt. 
The German ambassador will entertain, we do not doubt, the 
Prince and Princess Royal royally, and spare no pains or 
cost to consult their comfort. As between him and his dis- 
tinguished guests there will be the grand and liberal hospi- 
tality which great noblemen are glad to show to the Royal 
House they serve and support. ut that is not a matter 
which concerns Englishmen. What atfects them—what, we 
must say, shames them—is, that a Prince who is the heir to 
the German Empire, who represents a great nation with 
which England is upon most friendly terms, and his wife a 
daughter of the English Royal House, or, as the poets would 
style her, a daughter of England, have to take up their resi- 
dence in London in a house which belongs to the Prussian 
Government —in a house which, admirably situated as it may 
be, is yet much smaller and far more deficient in accommodu- 
tion than the town houses of some fifty English noblemen 
and gentlemen. Grant that Prussia House were ever so large 
the discredit to England would be the same. If the German 
ambassador lived in Northumberland, Devonshire, or Stafford 
House, it would still be discreditable to England that the 
Crown Prince and his consort should have been compelled 
or, we may add, should have been permitted, on a visit to 
this country, not made with any pretence of éncognito, to 
take up their residence anywhere than ina Royal palace. 
Who is to blame we do not pretend to say; we but state a 
fact which is uncomfortable, not to say degrading. 

—_——_.@———___ 
THE LATE RIOTS. 
VOICE OF THE ENGLISH PRESBS8. 
From the Saturday Review. 

The imbecile vacillation of the authorities of New York in 
first forbidding and then guarding this lawless procession 
bears a curious and painful resemblance to the action of our 
own Government under somewhat similar circumstances. If 
Governor Hoffman had studied the history of the Hyde Park 
riot, and the subsequent surrender of our parks and public 
places to any political agitators who choose to get up a “ de- 
monstration,” he might have been saved from the fatal error 
into which he fell. He would then have seen that the only 
course compatible with official dignity and self-respect, is to 
maintain a firm and consistent attitude from the first. If he 
had adhered to the order prohibiting the procession, it is pro- 
bable that the Orangemen would not have defied both the 
police and their enemies in combination. — It is even possible 
that, if he had never interfered at all, the Catholics might 
have contented themselves with some kind of protest against 
the procession, without seriously attempting to arrest its 
march. But first to prohibit and then to promise the fullest 
protection to the demonstration had the etlect of exaspera- 
ting everybody in turn, and producing a highly inflammatory 
state of feeling, which could hardly fail to break forth in 

srave disorder. If Gov. Hoffman’s object had been to fan the 

re and bring about a conflagration, he could not have adopt- 
ed a more decided and effective policy. While Gov. Hoff- 
man might certainly have derived a useful warning from our 
experience; on the other hand, it is to be hoped that ow 
rulers will not fail to lay to heart the lesson of the New York 
riots. It is a reproach to civilization that scenes like these 
should be enacted in the midst of a great City like New 
York. But if anything of the kind was to happen, it is per- 
haps as well that it should have happened in the United 
States rather than in the United Kingdom. We are not 
speaking selfishly, or with any desire to see the Americans 
saffer instead of ourselves. But this painful incident will 
perhaps help the Americans to appreciate the character of 
the Irish more intimately, as well as the nature of the task 
we have to perform in governing Ireland. Possibly, too, it 
may open the eyes of some at least of the Irish to the real 
condition of their own country, as well as the peculiar rela- 
tions of their own countrymen to each other. It is a familiar 
saying that, whenever an Irishman is to be roasted, there is 
always another Irishman ready to turn the spit. New York 
on Wedresday last, furnished a striking illustration of what 
Ireland would be if the controlling authority of the British 
Government was either removed, as the “ home rule” people 
decree, or thrown into the sca:e on the side of one or other of 
the contending factions. It has been often argued thatall the 
moral delinquencies of Irish character, and especially its 
tendency to turbulence and violence, are due to the corrupt- 
ing influence of English administration. We are treated to 
fancy sketches of Pat as he is at home—poor, passionate, and 
ever ready to take the law into his own hands; and Pat 
abroad—industrious, thriving, peaceable. We are asked to 
look on this picture and on that, and to draw a conclusion 
the very reverse of flattering to ourselves. This affair in 
New-York shows that, as regards a very large body of Irish- 
men, the ideal is not quite true to facts. It is quite clear that 
they change the sky rather than their nature in crossing the 
Atlantic, and that an Irishman in New-York has some very 
strong and disagreeable points of resemblance to an Irishman 
of Westmeath or Derry. A year or two since we heard a 
great deal about the-badge of servitude and the demoralizing 
influence of a State Church, and the baneful effects of the 
other poisonous branches of the Upas-tree of class ascendency. 
But in New-York there is no State Church, no pernicious 
land laws, no badge of servitude except that imposed by the 
mob on the more educated and intelligent part of the com- 
munity, no class ascendency save that of the lowest. And 
yet here we find the Irish population of New York commit- 
ling the very saine excesses which have been so persistently 
associated with Saxon misgovernment. In Ireland, fortu- 
nately for the Irish, there is still something like a strong 
Government; but if any mischance were to befall it, we 
should find the rival factions flying at each others’ throats, 
In Ireland, as in New York, the first use of liberty to do as 
they liked would be to trail their coats and try to murder 
each other. One consequence of the riot will doubtless be to 
revive the Knownothing antagonism to the Irish in the 
United States. It would be a more useful and wholesome re- 
sult if it tended to diminish the noxious influence of the 
Irish vote on American politics and on the character of Ame: 
rican statesmen, 
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From the London Times. 


Now, this sad affair forces upon us one reflection. In 
America, the Protestants are not landlords, nor the Roman 
Catholics tenants ; no dom’nant Church has ever been pulled 
down, nor does any exist to be supported ; no ancient walls 
like those of Derry, or battle-fields like that of the Boyne, 
recall the memory of ancient conflicts, and no ground of an- 
tagonism, either social or political, divides the one faction 
from the other. If, therefore, Irish party feuds are as impla- 
cable in America as in Ireland, and even more sanguinary, it 
concerns Irishmen to ask themselves whether Irish nature is 
not more responsible for their origin than English misrule, 
especially as history attests their prevalence long before the 
Conquest. 

From the London Daily News. 


In Europe we have had experience of sanguinary street- 
fighting: Milan, Warsaw, Berlin, Vienna, Paris, have beea 
the scenes of prolonged hand-to-hand contests; but the con- 
flict has been between the people, or a portion of them, and 
the Government. For associations of private citizens, who 
have no quarrel with the authorities, to turn out and do battle 
with one another in the open street until the killed and 
wounded may be reckoned by hundreds, is a new thing in the 
world. It has taken’place for the first time in-America. Yet 
it is impossible to reflect without some shame that if the 
battle was American in ‘its locality, it was European in charac- 
ter and origin. It was one of our differences that was thus 
brought to arbitrament 3,000 miles from our shores. It was 
an Ulster quarrel, the venue of which was changed to New 
York. But what, after all, was the quarrel? The answer 
that must be given to this question is humiliating. The par- 
ties had literally nothing to fight for, but an old grudge to 
satisfy. It is the unfortunate propensity of a large class of 
the Irish people to dwell too much on the memory of the 
past, where they have every inducement to look hopefully 
forward to the future. 


From the Liverpool Daily Post. 

The news from across the Atlantic of the outrageous riot- 
ing which took place on the 12th of July will cause the ut- 
most disgust throughout the world. How utterly mad and 
reckless must be the disposition of Irishmen who, living in a 
country where there are no real traces of the grievances 
under which they have suffered at home, choose to revive all 
the associations of faction and civil discord from which their 
native country has so long and so severely suffered. It is 
conduct like this that makes the Irish dreaded and disliked 
in every country where they penetrate. In America there 
has hitherto been, to a large extent, a great avoidance of the 
evils which Irishmen are so apt to carry about with them ; 
but this outburst of religious and factious hate plunges the 
Irish immigrants of New York into the deepest disgrace that 
can attach to men in their position. They have betrayed a 
base ingratitude for the privileges which they enjoy in that 
country, without distinction of race or sect; and they have 
degraded their national reputation by making it appear that 
the horrors with which the history of Ireland reeks may be 
attributed to the insanity of its people, whereas it should be 
the desire of all Irishmen to establish that they are the con- 
sequences of injustice and oppression which have been heaped 
upon Ireland in the past. The explanation of the power of 
Orangemen everywhere to imperil the peace of the countries 
in which they live is simply their fewness. If they were 
many it would be impossible for them to indulge in these dis- 
plays ; but, being few in number, they enjoy a sort of half 


If he dies, thought the shrewd ones in Wall street, the eighth 
commandment may again have a meaning in New York, so 
they bought on that very remote chance. 





THE BELGIAN PRESS. 
From 0 Indépendance Belge. 


The authorities did their duty when they maintained, even 
by force, the rights of the Protestants, and the Catholics who, 
in all cases, are so alive to the least sign of hostility suggested 
by their public manifestations, have lost a unique opportunity 
of proving that they can exhibit toward other creeds the re- 
gard they always claim, and so noisily, for their own. 


—_>—_—_— 


FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


The Times says the act of the Ministers abolishing the 
system of purchase of army commissions by royal warrant is 
a violent wrench of the Constitution, and a wanton setting 
aside of the will of the House of Lords. The 7imes regrets 
that this great issne has been raised, but expresses the hope 
that the Lords will, in their future action, think of the effect 
upon the officers of the army rather than the indignity to their 
own privileges. The Daily News approves the conduct of the 
Government in making themselves the exponents of the po- 
pular will, and recommends that the Lords pass the bill abolish- 
ing the purchase of Army commissions. ‘The 7'elegraph is ex- 
ultant over the action of the Ministry, and says that Mr. Glad- 
stone will be the more popular for vindicating the dignity of 
the House of Commons, in securing the harvest of its la- 
borious session, and for reorganizing the defences of the 
country and guarding the interests of the Army. The Post 
says the course of the Government has been somewhat un- 
constitutional, bringing, it believes, Parliament into con- 
tempt before the people. The S/andard asserts that Mr. 
Gladstone has grossly violated the privileges of Parliament, 
wasting its time, and precipitating a constitutional crisis. In 


Queen’s warrant abolishing the syste:a of purchase of army 
commissions. he engineers on strike at Newcastle held 
a meeting on Friday, and resolved to make no compromise 
with their employers. The British vessel Auckland has 
been totally wrecked on the voyage to Sydney, New South 
Wales. The crew and passengers were all saved. Her 
Majesty's steam frigate Agincourt, recently ashore at Gibral- 
tar, has returned to England, and arrived at Plymouth on the 
2ist. The brig Kyrre, Captain Halverson, from Philadelphia, 
May 20, for Elsinore, has been totally wrecked. The crew 
were saved. In the House of Commons on the 24th, Mr. 
George Dixon, member for Birmingham, wished to know if a 
reduction of the civil Jist was possible. Mr. Gladstone re- 
plied that he considered the question arose from a misappre- 
hension of the character of the list, which, he said, was a 
solemn compact, made between the Sovereign and the people 
at the beginning of each reign. Any evonomical advantages 
which resulted were to be credited to the Crown and not to 
the country. It wonid be well for Parliament to maintain this 
view of the civil list, as it would contribute to enconrags the 
Queen's servants to fulfill their duties. The Prince of 
Wales goes on Monday next to Dublin, with Prince Arthur, 
the Duke of Cambridge, the Princess Louise and the Marquis 
of Lorne. A series of brilliant fetes and balls, closing with a 























toleration, and, presuming upon this, offer such irritations to 
their fellow-countrymen of the other way of thinking as are 
almost sure to lead to violence and disorder. The whole 
matter suggests nothing but censure; and the disgraceful 
episodes of Wednesday in New York will long remain a blot 
upon the already sufficiently bespattered character of the 
Irish race. 
From the Manchester Examiner. 


Whatever opinions may be entertained respecting the 
senseless-and mischievous character of these out-door dis- 
dlays, it is only fair to take all the surrounding circumstances 
into account before pronouncing judgment upon any particu- 
lar case. These very Ribbonmen who fired into their Orange 
brethren on Wednesday had themselves a great procession on 
St. Patrick’s Day, and though the entire business traffic of 
New York had to be suspended in consequence, there was no 
riot, or any attempt at riot, on the part of the Orangemen on 
that occasion. Those who look upon street processions as no 
better than overgrown baby shows will at any rate agree that 
the same measure should be meted out to all alike. If the 
Ribbonman is determined that the Orangeman shall no longer 
flaunt the flag of Protestant ascendency before his eyes, he 
must be content on his side to pocket the green badge of 
nationality, and conduct himself like any other peaceful and 
sober citizen. It is particularly hard upon the Americans 
that in the exercise of the highest degree of personal freedom 
which has yet been attained by = nation they should be 
pvcccantnonl and their credit to a large extent impaired by 
the irrepressible factiousness of their Lrish fellow-citizens. 


From the Liverpool Daily Courier. 


Details are to hand of the lamentable rioting at New York 
on the 12th. Much as the sad results of the Orange proces- 
sion are to be deplored, the whole blame must rest on the 
fanaticism of the Irish Catholics, who from first to last set 
themselves in head strong opposition to the law, and wantonly 
provoked the collision with the military. The demonstration 
itself was a most insignificant affair, consisting of only ninety 
Orangemen and twelve musicians; yet for the protection of 
this handful of men it was deemed necessary—and the issue 
shows rightly so—that they should be accompanied by three 
regiments of troops and 500 policemen. After all, better for 
America twice the presert saerifice of.life, than that Irish 
rowdyism and mob law should have remained masters of the 
situation. 

From the London Atheneum. 


A very serious riot is reported from New York. The 
Orangemen of that City wanted to hold their procession on 
the 12th, but the Irish Catholics who rule the City, threatened 
to attack them. The Police accordingly, instead of prohibit- 
ing all party processions, prohibited this one; but the public 
grew so angry at this partiality that the order was ventiaded. 
At2 P. M. the Orangemen, only 100 or 200 strong, had their 
procession; it was attacked, the militia were ordered to pro- 
tect it, and four regiments fired, one of them into their own 
allies the Police, as well as the mob. The total result, it is 
said, was 30 killed, 60 wounded, and 185 arrested, but the tele. 
grams differ greatly as to the numbers. James Fisk, of Erie 
notoriety, commands the Ninth, and turned out with his 
regiment to protect the procession. Some one hit him with 
a club, but unfortunately only broke his ankle ; but his death 
was reported on ’Change, and “ Erie stock immediately rose,” 





grand review, is projected during the stay of the royal visitors 
in Irelan '. The meeting at Hyde Park on Sunday was a 
failure. A heavy rain prevailed during the day, ahd prevented 
any considerable crowd from assembling. —Prince Freder- 
ick William of Prussia has arrived at Osborne. The Em- 
peror and Empress of Brazil have gone to Birmingham, 
‘The new London Orphan Asylam, at Watford, was opened last 
week by the Princess of ‘Teck, assisted by the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. ‘The inmates of the old Asylum have all been trans- 
ferred to the new building. The Canadian volunteers who 
recently came to England to compete for prizes at the Wim- 
bledon rifle-meeting, and some of whom have been winners, 
have been entertained at a dejeuner given by English officers. 
They will soon return home. The Emperor and Empress 
of Brazil on Wednesday paid a visit to the ship-building yard 
of John Laird (the builder of the Alabama), at Birkenhead, 
opposite Liverpool. Frank Matthews, the actor, died on 
Wednesday. A discovery of concealed arms has been 
made at Liverpool, which are in some way connected with 
Fenianism. In the House of Commons, on Thursday 
evening, Mr. Gladstone handed to the Speaker a Royal mes- 
sage. urging that provision be made for Prince Arthur, Upon 
the Speaker apprizing Mr. Gladstone that the message was 
addressed to the House of Lords, there was much derisive 
laughter from the Opposition benches. The Premier apolo- 
gized somewhat lamely for his mistake. The question of the 
ballot was discusse | with much animation until the adjourn. 
ment, The Committee of the House of Commons upon 
the slave trade will, on Monday next, examine the British 
Consul at Havana, relative to the recent landing of cargoes of 
slaves in~ the Island of Cuba. The Crown Prince Oscar, 
of Sweden, on Thursday laid the corner-stone of a church at 
-— mcamaaaae which is to be frequented by Scandinavian 
sailors, 
































THE CONTINENT. 


The German army of occupation has received orders to 
evacuate Amiens and Rouen and the Departments of the 
Somme, Lower Seine and Eure. The Avenir National, of 
Paris, is undergoing prosecution for *‘calumniating the Gov- 
ernment.” Decrees organizing Courts of law in Alsace 
and Lorraine have been issued in Berlin. Marshal Ser- 
rano having been entrusted by King Amadeus with the forma- 
tion of a new cabinet, on Friday designated his associates, and 
the Cortes adjourned in a state of tumult, amid the protests of 
the minority. A destructive fire occurred in Lisbon, in 
which several persons lost their lives. President Thiers 
made an address on Saturday in the French Assembly, in 
which he remarked that it was im ible for France to take 
any step that would result in hostilities with Italy. The true 
policy of the nation was peace M. Devienne, President of 
the Court of Cassation under the Empire, has been acquitted 
of complicity in the affair of Marguerite Belanger. Le Monde 
proposes that Corsica be tendered to the Pope as an inviolable 
asylum. Prince Napoleon has been ordered to leave France. 
Press prosecutions and seizures continue in Paris. The Com- 
munists convicted at Marseilles have been sentenced to im- 
prisonment for various terms. It is thought that all sentences 
to death will be commuted. One of the latest arrests was 
that of Buisson, commander of the Paris sharpshooters. There 
was a debate in the French Assembly on Friday on the posi- 

















tion of the Pope, in which President Thiers took part, and de- 
clared his intention of doing all in his power to secure the in- 


the House of Commons, on the afternoon of the 21st, Mr. | 
Cardwell, Secretary of State for War, laid on the table the | 


dependence of the Pontiff. Count de Chambord has resigned 
his seat in the Assembly to which he was elected. Advices 
from Algeria indicate that the insurrection in that colony has 
been effectually crushed out. The Spanish Ministerial 
crisis is over, as Marshal Serrano has succeeded in forming a 
Cabinet, with Admiral Topete as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
A deputation of German, Dutch and Austrian bankers 
has started for America, to examine into the North Pacific 
Railroad project.——-—The report that the roof of the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel had fallen in is wholly incorrect. The Ger- 
man troops are evacuating the French Departments of the 
Eure, Somme and Seine, and will return at once to Germany. 
The Emperor William is to visit the Czar at Ingenheim, Ba- 
varia, The journals of Paris are discouraged at the apathy 
shown by the citizens in the elections, and the abstention from 
voting. M. Bontalet is among the successful candidates. 
Heavy payments toward the second half milliard of the in- 
demnity have been effected. It is reported that M. Favre 
persists in his resignation, because the petition of the Bishops, 
urging the Government to support the temporal power of the 
Pope has been referred to the Ministry of Foreiyzn Affairs. 
The courts-martial for the trial of the Communists at Ver- 
sailles have been adjourned. Russia has given in her ad- 
hesion to the International Telegraph Convention of Vienna, 
thus bringing the lines to the Amoor and the Dead Sea within 
the operations of the terms of that convention. The re- 
port that the departure of the Pope from Rome is near at 
hand is denied. —M. Thiers has refused to accept the re- 
signation of M. Favre. The court-martial to try the Com- 
munists is positively to sit July 31. ‘The moderate Republi- 
cans in the Assembly are negotiating for a union with the Ra- 
dical Left. The Committee on the Budget proposes to im- 
pose fresh duties to the amount of 600,000,000 franes. The de- 
spatches from Madrid in relation to the recent ministerial 
crisis, a London telegram says, have been somewhat confused, 
for it now appears that the members of the Cabinet formed by 
Marshal Serrano have taken the oath of office. The Minister 
of War acts as Minister of State ad interim. Many of the 
Spanish officials have tendered their resignations. The 
separate Ministerial department for Catholic affairs in Ger- 
many, has been abolished in consequence of difficulties arising 
rom the decisions of the recent Ecumenical Council. It is 
rumored that Prince Bismarck has been created Duke of Lux- 
emburg. The new Spanish Cabinet formed by Senor 
Zorilla, including, beside himself, Gen. Fernandez de Cor- 
doba, Senors E. Montero, Rios, Gomez, Beranger, Madraz, 
and P, M, Sagasta and Admiral Maleampo have taken the oath 
of office. Zorilla declares they are all members of the Pro- 
gressist party. Prince Charles, of Roumania, refuses to 
sign a railroad contract, consequently his Ministry threaten te 
resign, and should he find it difficult to form a new Cabinet, 
he may abdicate the Hospodarsbip. The Court of Cas- 
sation, in France, in acquitting M. Devienne of unworthy con- 
nection with the Napoleon-Bellanger scandal, say he acted 
rom an honorable sentiment in preventing the publication of 
the letters. The Journal des Debats criticizes the financial 
policy of the Government, and urges an income tax as a sub- 
stitute. The Pope congratulates Mgr. Guibert on his ap- 
pointment to the Archbishopric of Paris. The frequent 
postponements of the Communist trials are said to be de- 
signed to prepare for a general amnesty. A further postpoze- 
ment of the opening of the Courts-martial is announced. 
Fresh arrests of Communists were made in Paris on Thursday. 
The Assembly has deferred until August 4th the debate on the 
question of apportioning among all the Departments the loss 
of property and material by the German invasion. The Jour- 
nal des Debats censures the Government for siding with the 
minority of the Assembly, and demand a change of Cabinet. 
M. Thiers, it is said, has induced his colleagues to remain in 
office. M. Devienne has resumed his seat in the Cour de Cas- 
sation. An Italian and an Englishman have fought a duel over 
insulting criticisms of the Garibaldians by the latter. The 
Englishman was wounded. An investigation is in progress in 
Brussels to ascertain whether pictures found in Victor Hugo’s 
residence had been stolen from the Louvre.———Several of 
the Eastern Patriarchs and Archbishops and thirteen Hun- 
garian Archbishops have accepted the dogmatic definition of 
Papal Infallibility. The King of Spain is about to visit 
Lagranja. A reduction in the salaries of all functionaries of 
twenty per cent. has been decided on by the Government. 
The Turkish Government, apprehensive of a rising in 
Albania, in connection, with the Martiniques, has sent a large 
force there. 
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SPORTING. 

The second meeting commences at Long Branch on Tues- 
day, the lst August, and, as the programme has been further 
strengthened by the addition of two attractive races, there is 
every probability of this proving to be the most brilliant and 
successful meeting of the year. The Monmouth Park track 
is managed with such tact and liberality, nearly $25,000 being 
given in premiums, and no entrance money being charged in 
the purse races, that large entries are certain, and consequently 
a numerous and fashionable attendanze is assured. The racing 
begins on Tuesday, August 1, with a hurdle race for a purse of 
$800, open for all ages; two miles, over eight hurdles, with 
second and third money, ‘Che entries in this race will not be 
made till 4 o’clock on Monday, but the starters will probably 
be Oysterman, Sanford; Tammany and Vesuvius. The second 
race will he a mile dash for all ages, for a purse of $600, with 
$400 to first horse, $150 to second, and $50 tothird. The 
entries in this race will also be announced the day previous, 
The final event of the day will be the Continental Hotel 
Stakes, for three-year-old colts and fillies; value of stakes, 
$1,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, play or pay. This 
race will be at mile heats and closed with twenty-seven en- 
tries, out of which the following hor-es are expected to start : 




























Frank Ross, Salina, Bingaman, Nelly Ransom, Stockwood, 
Nathan Oaks, and [daho. Salina was evidently out of form at 
Saratoga, otherwise we should place this race to Gen. Buford’s 
credit. 

On Wednesday, the sport will begin with the Thespian 
Stakes, value $500, added toa sweepstakes of $50 each, play 
or pay, for two-year-old colts and fillies; the second horse to 
receive $100 and the third $50 out of the stakes. Distance 
three quarters of a mile. Nineteen horses are entered in this 
race, out of which the following are probable starters: Hub- 
bard, St. Patrick, Experience Oaks, Buckden, Malita, and M. 
H. Sanford’s ch. f. by King Lear. We look for the winners 
between Buckden and Malita. The second event of the day 
will be a selling race for all ages, for a purse of $500; distance, 
one and a half miles. The closing race of the day will be for 
the Mansion House Stakes, valued at $1,000; added to a 
sweepstakes of $50 each, play or pay, for four-year old colis 
and fillies, two mile heats. The second horse to receive $250 
and the third $100 out of the stakes. There are twelve en- 
tries in this race, and the horses most likely to start are Preak- 
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ness, Judge Durell, Midday, Conductor, and Sarah Ann. If| funds of the Kaiser Wilhelm Stiftung for German invalids. 
Preakness has recovered his form, we should look no further | According to the latest published accounts, the Central Com- 
for the winner, but Judge Durell is also a good stout horse for | mittee has still 362,000 thalers in hand. 

ey the first event of the day will be atwo mile | Prince Bismarck lately received a deputation of the directors 
dash for the West-end Hotel Stakes, valued at $1,000, added | of the private German railway companies, which waited upon | 
to a sweepstakes of $50 each, play or pay, for three-year old | him for the purpose of presenting him with a railway carriage. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
The place of the late Mr. George Grote as Vice Chancellor 


of the University of London has been filled pro tem. by the 


ites. Glen te wtanar of tas Manueat Oeke Giakue |'The deputation consisted of M. Fournier, director of the election of Sir Edward Ryan by the Senate. 
6 ’ Sy 


. . ‘..}. | Berlin and Anhalt Railway Company; M. Seyfferth director | 
carries 5 pounds extra, and will probably meet Mary Clark, | © ese y pany; a. Sey ’ 
Nelly Ransom, Saucebox and Shines Dudley. Should Mary | of the Leipsic and Dresden Railway Company; and M. 


Clark come fit to the post, we should place this stake to Mr. | Schmidt, director of the Magdeburg and Leipsic Railway 





The Prince of Wales has directed that a donation of 


twenty-five guincas be given from the revenue of the Duchy 
of Cornwall to the Miners’ Association of Cornwall and De- 


Littell's credit. A mile heat race for a purse of $750 for horses |Company. The Imperial Chancellor ghanked tue gentlemen | Von, Which has been for several years devoting itself to 


that have not won during either meeting is followed by the in the ee ei terms, and stated that he had never received } 
Tammany Cup race, for all ages, £50 each, p. p. with $1,000 | # More welcome present, or one more likely to be of use to | 
added, three miles. There are 16 entries, so that with the | }'™- 
$300 for second horse, and the $150 for third horse, the stake | In the province of Andalusia, Spain, Jerez De La Frontera | 
is worth $1,850 to the winner. ‘The probable runners are | produces the richest and lost productive wines known in any 
iis Geghisin kr Guteane tee wus Goaeee oe. | seas te ane te er emting ae ee oe eee 

y - ig b "Ce g@ chness 0 a soll, ex- 
cially excluded, is pedi run on this day, the prize consisting of (ation of wines is immense, E 


I 1 tugland and Russia being the | 
a silver punch bowl, offered by Mr. John Chamberlain. | largest purchasers in Europe, and the United States in Ameri- | 


instructing the working miners of those counties in such 


sciences as have a direct practical bewring on mining. 


Dr. Hooker, the Director of the Botanical Gardens at Kew, 
with his party, have returned from Morocco, bringing with 
them a large collection of plants, many of which are said to 
be new. 

When the great Danker Glyn was raised to the peerage & 
few years ago, under the title of Baron Wolverton, he gave 
£50 to every clerk in his bank (Glyn, Mills, Currie and Co.) 


On Friday, August 4, the fourth day of the meeting, the | ¢a, The magnificent cellars of Xeres contain a large stock of |The British Officer understands from a correspondent that, 
racing opens with the August Stakes for two-year olds, $50 | the finest wines nearly two hundred years old; wines that not | net to be outdone in such liberal conduct, Lady Burdett 
each, p. p., with $500 added; the winner of the Thespian !a millionaire could buy, for the reason that they are kept for | Coutts is about to give £75 to each of the clerks in Coutts’s 


Stakes to carry five pounds extra; one mile. There are 14 mixing with the new vintage before being exported, and then 
entries, of which the most probable runners are Malita, Buck- the casks are replenished with the finest wine newly made. 
den, St. Patrick, Experience Oaks, and one of Mr, Sanford’s | Among tbe large exporters to this country the house of Mateos 
colts. ‘The Robins Stakes, named in compliment to the re-| Brothers stands prominent. It was established in 1860, and 
cently deceased President of the Monmouth Park Association, is represented by Mr. ‘theodore Mateos, the other member, 
is for colts and fillies three years old, $50 each, p. p., with) Salvador Mateos, residing in Xeres and superintending the ex- 
$1,000 added, two-mile heats. ‘There are 22 entries, so that | portation of his wines. ‘The admirer of rich Amontillado or 
with the $200 and $100 for second and third horses, the stake | Pajarete (the latter a delicious after dinner wine, used also for 
is worth $2,100. Among the lot are Salina, Stockwood, Ma- | medicinal purposes) can gratify his taste by calling at the office 
dame Dudley, Eolus, Idaho, and Nathan Oaks, the most | of the firm, 14 William street. 

dangerous of these being Eolus and Stockwood. Next is a| : ‘ ; 

selling race for a purse of $500, for all ages, two miles, and| We call attention to the advertisement in another column 
then comes the great race of the meeting, the four-mile heat |of the American Shelving Company. ‘These shelves are the 
race for the $3,000 purse given by James Fisk, Jr. It is pro- | most convenient for cabinets, banks and libraries yet offered 
bable that Helmbold, Niagara, Midday, Regards, Judge Durell, to the public, ‘The fact is that for all practical purposes they 
and Victory wil be found among the entries on the day. ‘I'o | cannot be too highly recommended, as they are equally useful 
Helmbold we look to furnish the probable winner of this | for the laboratory, conservatory, or show window. ‘The mo- 
valuable stake. | derate scale of prices brings them within the reach of every 








cludes four races—a steeple-chase for a purse of $1,000; a 


dash race fora purse of $1,500; and, lastly, a consolation 
purse of $500 for beaten horses of all ages, a dash of one and 
ahalf miles. 

We hope that the races will be favored with fair weather, 
aud that the accommodations offered to transient visitors will 
be on a prompt and liberal scale, as in such a case we do not 
qoubt of the entire success of the meeting. 


The Goodwood meeting commenced on Wednesday, and 
continues until Friday. The great event of Wednesday was 
the race for the Goodwood Stakes (handicap) of 25 sovereigns 
each, 15 forfeit, and 5 only if declared, with 100 added ; se- 
cond to receive 100 sovereigns; seventy-four subscribers, 
forty-four of whom declared. ‘The betting before the race 
wrs three to one against the Hungerfold colt, thirteen to one 
against Taraban, and fifteen to one against Claudius, Four- 
teen horses started, and the result was as follows: 

Ch. g. Taraban, by Rataplan, out of Wiasma, aged, 17 }bs. ... 1 
Colt by Wamba, out of Lady Hungerford, 3 yrs, 89 Ibs.......... 2 
B. c. Claudius, by Caractacus, out of Lady Peel, 4 yrs, 21 lbs.. 3 

There was a great crowd of people on the course, which, 
lying in the estate of the Duke of Richmond, is a favorite re- 
sort for both the public and the nobility. The Prince of 
Wales, the Prince Imyerial Frederick William, of Germany ; 
the Duke of Cambridge, the Grand Duke Constantine, of 
Russia, and the Crown Prince Oscar, of Sweden, were on the 
grounds. The weather was beautiful. The result of the race 
was sent by carrier-pigeon from Goodwood Park to Chichester, 
and thence telegraphed to London. The well-known jockey, 
Fordham, rode the winner. 

With glorious weather the second day of the Goodwood 
races were witnessed by a large crowd, including the Prinze 
of Wales and many of the nobility. The attendance was, 
however, less than formerly. The chief race of the day was for 
the Goodwood Cup, value 300 sovereigns, added to a subscrip- 
tion of 20 sovereigus each, half forfeit, the second horse to re- 
ceive 100 sovereigus ont of the stakes; penalties and allow- 
ances ; twenty-nine subscribers. The result of the race, which 
was sent by carrier-pigeon to Chichester, and thence tele- 
graphed to London, is as follows: 

Mr. F. Mouncey’s filly Shannon, by Lambton, dam by 
Newminster, out of Rigolette, 3 years old, 102 pounds.. 1 
Baron Rothchild’s colt Favonius, by Parmesan, out of 
4% yr, 3 years old, 112 pounds......... Scenetahbiadans 
Mr. T. Lombard’s ch. h, Mortimer, by Compeigne, out of 
Comtesse, bred in France, 6 years, 133 pounds 
Skirmisher, out of Vertumna, 3 years, 105 pounds........ 
Mr T. Lombard's br. h. Dutch Skater, by the Flyin 
Dutchman, out of Fulvie, bred in France, 5 years, 1 
I ocrconnes cctssoccnasssens 0c cece veces cqusaseee 5 

The betting before the race was even on Favonius (the win- 
ner of the Derby) and Mortimer against the field, fifteen to 
ove against Ripponden, and large odds against Shannon and 
Dutch Skater. ‘The race was very closely contested. 

Commodore Ashbury’s new yacht Livonia, built expressly to 
compete for the Queen's Cup, won by the American yacht 
America, in 1851, has been docked, and will receive a keel 
and bowsprit before sailing for New York. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Not one candidate who in any way countenanced the project 
of interfering with the temporal power of the Pope has been 
successful in the French elections. 


There is quite a rage now in Paris, despite the high tem- 
perature, for matrimony. From one danger to the other seems 
to be their sad fate. 


The artists of the Comedie Frangaise arrived in Paris, on. 
Monday evening the 10th, on their return from London. One 
hundred and eighty five thousand francs (£7,400) in two 
ge is the result of their visit and a record of their 
favor. 


M. X. de Montepin has proposed to the Society of Dramatic 
Authors to exclude from that body MM. Felix Pyat, Victor 
Hugv, Rochefort, Vacquerie, Paul Meurice, and, in a word, 
all such members as have, by their acts or writings, defended 
the doctrines of the Commune. 


The entire receipts of the Central Committee of the Ger- 
man Society for the Aid of the Sick and Wounded amount to 
4,291,000 thalers; of this sum 965,000 thalers belong to the 


: The a tic tale the inhabitant: J ari 
handicap purse of $750, mile heats, for all ages; a four-mile | ¥ The dramatic talent of the inhabitants of Upper Bavaria, 


| passion plays of Ober Ammergau, has been lately employed 


The programme of the fifth and last day (Saturday) in- | class, 


hich has gained such a world-wide celebrity by means of the 


\inone of the mountain villages to welcome the returning 
|soldiers. The whole of the arrangements were very simple. 
| Lhe people of the villages formed a chorus, similar to that of 
| the classical tragedy. ‘The returning soldiers, one after the 
| other, repeated poems, detailing the principal events of the 
| war, and at the close of each the chorus sung one of the 
|popular songs of the country, which harmonized in feeling 
| with the impression made by the preceding poem, ‘The first 
scene, if we may use the word to describe the division of a 
| piece almost as destitute of scenery as the stage of Shake- 
speare, represented the departure of the soldiers from their 
| home, and the last their return to it. Between the two lay 
the hard-fonght days from Weissenburg down to Paris and 
Orleans. The whole idea originated among the villagers, and 
has been executed by them alone, 





The rumor of the Czar’s intention to visit the Caucasus is 
confirmed, Extensive preparations are being made at Tiflis 
and other places for his Majesty's reception. ‘The Hereditary 
Grand Duke and the Grand Duke Wladimir are expected to 
accompany the Emperor, 


Intelligence has been received of the death, at Milan, of 
the Princess Christina Trivulzio of Belgiojoso, at the age of 
64. The deceased lady was an ardent Italian patriot, and as 
long ago as 1821 was obliged to take refuge in Paris, where 


with other Italian exiles she helped to carry on the clandestine 
journal the Auvsonio, 


| 
The Archduchess Sophia is about to despatch a special com- 
mission to Mexico, to collect the souvenirs lett by the Em- | 
peror Maximilian in that country. ‘The specimens of natural | 
history amassed by the late Emperor were thrown pell-mell | 
into a lumber-room of the palace, where they still remain. | 
These are to be paid for by the archduchess, and brought to | 
Schoenbrunn, where an especial gallery is to be devoted to | 
their exhibition, ‘The butterflies and humming-birds are said 
to be unique. ‘The arclhduchess spends her time in solitude, | 
mourning over the fate of her best beloved son, refusing to be | 
comforted, She has generously provided for Maximilian’s | 
household, and takes delight in no society but that of the | 
Countess Salm-Salm, whose husband was fellow-sufferer with 
the Emperor. The countess, who was left entirely without 
resource, receives a pension of a thousand florins from the | 
privy purse of the archduchess., 


The University of Berlin has suffered another great loss in 
the field of historic teaching. The famous Leopold von Ranke, 
historiographer of Prussia, and chancellor of the civil class of 
the order pour le merite, who has been Professor of History at 
| the University of Berlin since 1825, has just been dispensed 
|from the performance of his duties, He is now in his 76th 
| year, and requires rest after his long and active career. 





The caprice of fate with regard to the damage committed 
by cannon ball and obus in Paris is not a little remarkable. 
For instance, while the walls of the Hotel de Ville are de- 
stroyed beyond repair, every statue stands out against the sky, 
the ghastly appearance of the ruins being considerably en- 
hanced by this effect. In Pere la Chaise certain tombs are 
shattered and obliterated, whilst others on the very same level 
are left uninjured. As a little bit of sentiment is always 
agreeable to the French mind, a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
Abailard and Heloise (not a single rosace or trace of which has 
received the smallest scratch) is considered the best recreation 
of an afternoon, and pilgrims flock to the tomb in great num- 
| bers, on Sundays in particular. 


Antwerp has decided on holding, from the 14th to the 22d 
Angust, an International Congress of Geographical Science. 
| An exhibition will be held, and prizes will be awarded for the 

most instructive and original objects exhibited in the classes 
of geography, meteorology, ethnology, and navigation. 


——_2—__— 


Professor Joun W. 8. Hows, who died in this city on Sunday 
of pleuro-pneumonia, was born in London in 1795, and had 
been in this country about fifty years. He engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits for some time, but not succeeding, he turned 
his attention to literary pursuits. He was for sometime dra- 
matic critic of the Golden Rule, the Figaro, the Mirror, and 
the Albion newspapers, and wrote and published many useful 
text-books for schools. He was professor of elocution in 





bank on her having become a baroness. 


The Leeds town council on Monday, the 3d, voted over 
£100,000 for various street improvements, including additiona. 
market accommodations. 


The Morning Post is informed that a marriage is arranged 
between the Earl of Caithness and the Countess Molinda. 

The cricket match between the Gentlemen y, the Players 
of the South, which was brought to a close on the Ist at the 
Oval, was one of the most exciting of the season, The total 
scores were enormous on both sides—viz., Players, 173 and 
398—total 571; Gentlemen, 323 and 245—total 568; the for- 
mer thus winningjby three runs only. As the game drew 
towards a close every hit produced quite a stir in the large 
assembly of spectators, and the sensation at the finish was 
something quite unusual in the annals of cricket. 

A case of attempted robbery, showing the extreme audacity 
of London thieves, came before the Lord Mayor on the Ist. 
Mr. Gibbons, a woollen warehouseman, in Lawrence Lane, 
was in his counting-house, on the second story, when, hearing 
a noise below, he ran dywn, and found that a bale of cloth, 
worth £25, and weighing 3 cwt., had been removed. On go- 
ing into the street he found three men lifting it on to a cos- 
termonger’s truck. Two of them escaped,and the third, who 
was secured, was remanded by the Lord Mayor. 

A woman named Ann Burnes, residing in Wigan, has given 
herself into custody at Wigan Police-oflice, for having twelve 
months ago poisoned her stepfather, an old man named Ed- 
ward M’Gravey. He had been ill fora long time, and one 
night she gave him some washing liquor mixed with his 
medicine, and afterwards she obtained white precipitate and 
gave him small quantities till he died. She says she was 
tempted by the value of two insurances on his life, amount- 
ing to £20, which she has since drawn. The medical man 
who attended M’Gravey is since dead. 

The labors of the Royal Comission on the Contagious 
Diseases Acts are drawing toa close. The report, it is be- 
lieved, will recommend the repeal of the acts of 1866 and 
1869, and the re-enactment in substance of the law of 1864. 
There will be, it is said, but one report, which will be signed 
by all the members of the commission, separate memoranda 
being made of the dissent of any of the commissioners from 
particular clauses. The report will probably be ready early, 
though three weeks or a month may elapse before the volu- 
minous evidence taken by the -commissioners can be made 
public. 

On Wednesday, the 5th, about noon, as a gentleman was 
crossing the bridge over the Ornamental Water near York- 
gate, his attention was attracted by the screams of a woman, 
and on looking over the parapet he saw two little boys strug- 
gling in the water. Seeing no time was to be lost, he imme- 
diately ran down the bank and plunged in, and happily suc- 
ceeded in rescuing both. One poor little fellow wasacripple, 
and it seems he had dropped his crutch in the water, and in 
trying to get it out had fallen in, dragging the other after 
tim. 

In the National Competition of Schools of Art nine gold 
medals have been awarded. These are assigned to various 
subjects of study or design, and that for painting has been 
gained by a lady, Miss Rose E. Stanton, of the Stroud School 
of Art. Of 24 silver medals, seven have been won by ladies, 
who have also carried off 21 out of 65 bronze medals, and 31 
out of 95 Queen’s prizes of books. These successes must be 
regarded as affording evidence of great earnestness on the 
part of female students, some of them having becn obtained 
in stages of instruction, such as anatomy and modelling of 
peculiar difficulty, in competition with the more numerous 
male students of the industrial classes. 

The “ Would you be surprised to hear?” phrase is havin 
extensive application. Of a scarf advertised it is remarked, 
“Would you be surprised to hear that this scarf is worn 
by every man of taste in the kingdom?’ Mr. Huddleston, 
the Q.C., had a happy thought by commencing his examination 
with the above words, when Lord Penzance, the judge, stop- 
ped the eminent counsel with these remarks: “Take care, 
that is patented.” 

The Emperor Napoleon and the Empress Eugenie visited 
her Majesty the Queen Christina of Spain on Monday, at Oak 
Lodge, Addison-road, Kensington. ( 

One of the earliest scholars of the Government Board, on 
being told that a reptile is “an animal that creeps,” and 
beiag asked to name one, promptly and triumphantly replied, 
“a baby.” 

The female acrobat who fell from a trapeze at Nottingham 
on the 8th instant, has died at Middlesborough. She was 
only twenty-one years old. Why not change the name of 
trapeze, and call it death trap ? 

On Monday afternoon, the 10th, during a thunder- 
storm, the Staines-road, Twickenham Common, presented 
a very extraordinary appearance, being literally alive with 
small frogs, some of which were scarcely larger than a blow- 
fly ; thousands of these little creatures made their way on to 
lawns of the villas adjoining the roadway. Some parties who 
witnessed the phenomenon declare their belief that they 
came down with the heavy rain, and say at one time the 
road was literally black with them. Frog-pudding was 
much indulged in in the locality for two days after. 

At the Wimbledon Meeting on Thursday, the 18th, the 
annual contest took place between the Lords and Commons, 
in the presence of a large number of spectators, the Princess 
Louise watching the shooting of her husband, who was one 





Columbia College fourteen years.—Hvening Post. 





of the Commons’ team. The shooting was very close. Ai 
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the 200 yards range the Commons finished 5 points ahead of| set it down as such water as no gentleman could admit to) Although the police have been most energetic and untiring 
the Loot; at the 500 yards they increased their advantage | the dinner table. in their exertions, they have not yet succeeded in discovering 


i 

. 

/ by 2 points only ; thus winning the match by 7 points, with a| The Street Tramway Bill for Edinburgh has received the | @2Y Clue to the murderer of Mr. Glass, the cashier of the 
| 


anne ee anne ee mee 


total score of 293 as against 286 scored by the Lords. The! Royal assent, and prospectuses have been issued for the ne- | Newtown Stewart Bank. An examination of the premises 
representatives of the Upper House were—Lords Ducie, omnay funds Sou the apacutatenn, which it is expected will | has proved that the murderer must have attacked = oo 
} Denbigh, Spencer, and Cloncurry; of the Lower, the Mar-| be speedily raised. Meantime contracts are called for, and | 12 40 Inner office, while he was stooping down. :. _ 
quis of Lorne, Messrs. Wells, Malcolm, and Dingwell Fordyce. | pefore the fall of the year the carriages are expected to run | then appears to have —_ his ho into the — =, 
Some — scores were made in the second stage of the| from Haymarket, Edinburgh, to Leith upon a_twopenny | where his body was found, the murderer striking at him on 

ze. 


a Queen’s charge for the whole way, and artisans going and returning oe we On —" floor = — — — = ees 
On Thursday, the 6th, a gentleman, uamed Charles James| to and from work are to have the privilege of a reduction of neoat y Brent oF eee pes pig hem y a ge te 
' Hanmer, who said he was an agent and resided at 162 War-| fare. xa a y > 


ene - “tees! ; ‘ " 3 startled by s eal or imaginary noise, for 
stone Lane, Birmingham, made a curious application to the] Recently, at a deb:ting club, near Elgin, which holds its aaae Soladdoanas aka wie, 

Birmingham magistrates. He said that one of the borough | meetings not a hundred miles from Tomintoul, the following 
detectives and a police superintendent from Flintshire had} question was actually the subject of a long and animated 











been seeking him the previous night and saying that he was| debate :—* Whether is the hen that lays the eggs, or the one BRITISH AMERICA. 
; 7 nal for Pe —— a P pape ago. = that brings out the young one, the mother of the chicken ?” 
tale was spread among all his neighbors, and a very accurate) pie freedom of the city of Glasgow is to be conferred upon| The quantity of cheese shipped from Belleville station ave- 
} ay — dl himself given by the detectives, “He sought Lord Shaftesbury next month. — rages one carload a day ; each car contains ten tons. 
The ’ Welsh pe a oll —_ merely the emissary of . certain| . Mr. John Stuart Mill has been staying at Inverary, Argyle-| For the week ending 20th inst., 6,216 barrels of crude oil, 
baronet who was wrongiully in ssion of estates that om. = sketching the more striking views in that part of poe - refined, and 840 of distillate were shipped from Pe- 
should be his (applicant’s). e had been sent to watch and | “e country. la. ; 
annoy him. Cond not the bench do anything to restrainthe| A Scotch kilted female barber has retired from business on| The M. E. congregation at Napanee have resolved to build 
, Birmingham police from joiningin the conspiracy? Seal, the | account of the appearance of a little shaver. 


a new church, and three prominent citizens, to give the move- 
A large jasper stone has been found behind the West Pro- | ment a good start, subscribed $1,000 each. 

tection Wall, Arbroath ; it is a beautiful specimen of. jasper,| The thermometer has so far this month in Montreal indica- 
and is calculated to weigh from eight to ten cwt. It isto be|ted a low temperature. It has frequently marked 55 degrees 
j ; A sent on to Aberdeen to be polished. during the night and fires have almost become necessary. 
has for some years claimed certain povensy in North Wales,|} aye seotsman reports that the Rev. Peter Sawers, Free | The heavy rains that have fallen have retarded hay cutting, 
now in possession of Sir John Hanmer, whose title he} (4 W.ch minister at Gargunnock, was convicted on Monday, but added to the crops. Vegetables are particularly fine, 
disputes. ‘ at the instance of the North British Railway Company, of | though the moist cool weather has told against melons. 

The co-operative system is extending in the army. At} having travelled from Ratho to Edinburgh on the 18th of| The members of the Prince Edward Island Legislative 
Woolwich there has been formed an association of officers, | May with the half of a return ticket which had been made | Council and House of Assembly opposed to the Government 
who send to the canteen for their supplies. available by altering the date upon it from “13” to “18.” | railroad policy have memoralised the Lieutenant-Governor, 

At the quarterly meeting of the directors of the Nav:1| The reverend swindler was fined £2 and the costs, with’ the | praying him not to accept any tenders for the construction of 
Medical Compassionate Fund, held on the 11th inst., Dr J.| alternative of 10 days’ imprisonment. the road until they are submitted to the Legislature, and ask- 
W. Johnston, Inspector-General, in the chair, the sum of £83] J ig understood that Sir James Matheson is at present the | ing that an extra session be called to consider that question 
was distributed among the various claimants. highest bidder for the estate of Harris, the property of the and the Washington treaty. The Jslander, the Government 

Mr. Reed, late Chief Constructor of the Navy, informs the | Earl of Dunmore, which is presented for sale privately. The | 0Tgan, semi-officially says neither request will be acceded to ; 
Vines that the paragraphs respecting certain arrangements | Marquis of Ripon, who has a shooting-box on the estate, is and in regard to the treaty, which is viewed with some favor 
which he is stated to have entered into with foreign Govern-| also an offerer. ep th ae wy bags weber pen maple 
ments are unauthorised |y him, and are in some respects} Sir James Matheson has purchased a steamer to convey the Preae ' Arey , . ; 
erroneous. His recent visit to Russia was purely a compli- onile wei Stornoway fae Tilappol daily in cumaees and | Britain and Canada, have taken measures to have the provi- 
mentary one, and had nothing whatever to do with business) three times a week in winter. The vessel is a paddle-boat, — of the treaty put in operation at once, without waiting 
engagements. and at one time ran between Dover and France, and can me ormal approval of the Legislature. 

A boat was observed about four miles from the shore at} steam at the rate of twenty miles an hour. She is intended Advices from Labrador, via Newfoundland, do not confirm 
Bude Haven, Cornwall, on the 8th inst., apparently in distress, | to be placed on the station in a few days. the reports of a disastrous storm there, which were recently 
and as she was evidently in great danger, the Elizabeth} The Dundee Advertiser reports that the valuable gold- published in the American papers. 

Moore Garden, lifeboat of the National Lifeboat Institution, | headed staft used constantly by the late President Lincoln at| A farmer named Stoneman, residing in Glanford, lost a 
was launched, The breakers were quick and “ nasty,” with| the White House, has been’ bequeathed to Right Honorable | Valuable horse on Sunday, under rather peculiar circumstan- 
a ground sea on. Twice the lifeboat was beaten back by the} John Bright, M.P., by the late Dr. Smith, the United States | ces. It appears that the animal had broken into a field of 
seas ; the heart of one of the crew failed him; he declined to| Gonsul for Dundee. “The staff bears the inscription: “J. A, | Standing grain, where it was discovered a few hours after- 
make any further attempt, and was put ashore. His place | McClernand to Hon. A. Lincoln, June, 1857” and on a gold | Wards. Stoneman, while turning it out of the field, struck it 
was readily supplied, and after nearly an hour's labor success | ferule, “ Presented to the Rev. Jas. Smith, D.D., late pastor | # Sudden blow with a whip, when it fell dead at his feet. 
attended the men’s perseverance, and the craft in distress was) of First Presbyterian Church, Springfield, Ilinois, by the] The Oshawa Reformer says the hay crop turns out better 
reached. She proved to be the Hattie, a yacht belonging to| family of the late President Lincoln, in memoriam of the high | than expected. The weather has been all that could be 
Abel Tillett, Esq., of Norwich, who was on board with two) esteem in which he was held by him and them as their pas-| wished, and it has been harvested im the best condition. 
men. Mr. Tillett and the two men were then taken into the | tor and dear friend—27th of April, 1868.” It was the will of | Farmers are busy thinning and clearing turnips, which are 
lifeboat and landed in safety ; the yacht, which filled with| President Lincoln that on the death of Dr. Smith, the staff growing famously. The fall wheat harvest has commenced 
water when coming through the breakers, was towed ashore | should go to Mr. Bright, and, in accordance with that desire, | in a few places, and the crop is good. Spring crops are gene- 
by the lifeboat. The lifeboat behaved admirably and gave} the following is inserted in Dr. Smith’s will: “ I give, devise, | rally looking well 

great satisfaction, and the service is spoken well of. 


and bequeath unto John Bright, Esq., member of the British | The St. John Newfoundlande "5 that ; 
Master John Manly, aged only six years, lately arrived from | House of Commons, and to his heirs, the gold mounted staff an Tiapuotndes cape Gah, 


1 r¢ eo} ing e ve vi iv o 
the Antipodes, made his appearance at the Olympic Theatre| or cane which belonged to the deceased President Lincoln of Seasy delineate es eae ee 
lately, and proved himself a poatey- His range of charac-| the United States, and presented: to me by the deceased's people is that money was seldom or never more scarce. It 
ters embrace tragedy and vocalisation and, his acting Prince | widow and family as a mark of the President's respect, which | seeks to find a reason in the fact that the steamers now em- 
Arthur in King John, and Tom Tug in the Weferman showed | staft is to be kept and used as an hewloom in the family of ployed in the fishery being the property of capitalists, the 
capacity and comprehension far beyond justifiable expecta-| the said John Bright, as a token of the esteem which the late proceeds of the voyage are ‘centered in their hands. and with- 
tions of even precocious talent, while his manner was that of | President felt for him because of his unwearied zeal and de- | drawn from general distribution. The crews of the steamers 
one accustomed to the stage. fense of the United States in suppressing the civil rebellion | share but one-third of the catch, the remainder belonging to 
of the Southern States.” the owners. It appears also the steamers can do with less 
SCOTLAND Mr. Young, of Kelly, the President of Anderson's Uni-| than half the number of men required for sailing vessels for 
2 — versity, has informed the Trustees that a gentleman has | an equal amount of work. 

The Scotch papers report the death of the Rev. James | offered £2,000 towards founding a chair of Physical Science} The gentlemen connected with the Midland Railway deny 
Stirling, a minister of some note at Aberdeen for nearly | in that University. The trustees at a recent meeting gave | that Mr. James Fisk. Jr. has acquired any interest in that 
forty-seven years. He was a thorough Liberal in politics, | their hearty approval of the scheme for establishing in Glas-| road. The present proprietors are declared ‘to be all English 
and was the first clergyman in Aberdeen to sign the petition| gow a college of Technology. It will not be forgotten that|and German, and the Officers are as follows: President— 
for the commutation of the sentence of death passed on Frost, | Mr. Young gave 10,000 guineas for the establishment of a} Lieut. Colonel D'Arcy Boulton: Vice-President—-Mr Adolphe 
Williams, and Jones, the Chartist leaders, some thirty years} chair of Technical Chemistry. At the annual meeting of the] Hugel, of New York: Directors—Hon. Wm Cayley Audi- 
ago. His eldest son, Mr. James Stirling, greatly distinguished | Andersonian University it was announced that this sum had | tor-General of Ontario, Toronto : Mr. A. T. Williams: M.P_P 
himself as a student in Aberdeen, and became Senior Wran-| been paid over to the trustees, and that Prof. Bischofl, of | Port Hope ; Mr. James McLennan, Barrister, Toronto. 
gler some ten years ago—much attention being drawn to his| Bohn, had been appointed to the chair. Ei a vadetien of ten Wieden ‘Cuntustites a ion St pony 
position by his —s the first wrangler who declined to sub- drew’s Society held on Thursday evening, at Ottawa, it was 
scribe the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. ¥ : y a . y , t »itw 

- ges IRELAND. decided to have a Grand Gathering on the Agricultural Ex- 
The deaths are also announced of Lord Berners, in his sev- hibition 2 is on the 15th of Aucust. in colsbrat f tl 
enty-fourth year; of the Earl of Kingston and of Sir Richard| ]¢ has been proposed to place a statue of Master McGrath, | 22210” srounds on the loth of August, in celebration of the 

MU) ws ? - een pro} lop 4 5 >; centenary of Sir Walter Scott. Caledonian games will form 
Tufton, Bart., natural son of the late Earl of Thanet; of Co-| elephant size, in the middle of Phoenix Park, Dublin ; : . : ‘ 
jonel Charles Leslie, M.P. for Monaghan, in bis forty-ninth ’ ny -  __ | the chief feature in the day’s proceedings, and over $200 will 

rear: ond uf Mr. Charies Lyell. of Shielhill, a brother of Sir Returns have been called for from regiments serving in| be given in prizes. Of course the general public will take 
year; sls deg, say’ deal 2 : Ireland of parties to proceed to Hythe for the purpose of} part in the celebration, and therefore it is that they are re- 
Charles Lyell, the geologist, and a warm friend to the intro-| i idereoine a co 7 Kecivenntien ta Waneiaior nell Sethe; Wenn fA y , 
duction of all’ new implements of husbandry, and to the ful- going a course of instruction in musketry. quested to contribute liberally to the fund to defray the ex- 
lest application of chemistry and science in ‘agricultural pur-| The bankruptcy of the O'Donoghue is to be annulled, his | Penses of the occasion. . 
i suits. ? a having accepted £38,000 in full satisfaction of the} A a sterling is Ane . have _— yarn pee 

ears that the small island of St. Kilda, e outer | liabilities. new line of steamers between Montreal and Liverpool. It 

{ Hewes, cathrnte e in the late pte Tg On the| , The House of Lords has allowed the claim of the Ear! of | will be in opposition to the Allan line. 

24th ult., the Jacal steamer, in charge of the fisheries at Barra| Westmeath to vote at the election of representative peers for| A so-called Rev. Mr. Hefferman has been playing the wolf 
i and neighboring stations, proceeded to that out-of-the-way | Ireland. in sheep's clothing at Halifax, where he appeared as an agent 
i corner of her ¥ ajesty’s dominions, with the district inspector} It is a curious fact, demonstrated by the recent British | for the sale of pictures of Mr. Punshon. He was hospitably 
i! of registrars on board, to supply the omission and complete| census, that the population of Ireland ‘is actually less than | treated by the members of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
the census of the United Kingdom. It has been ascertained | the number of Irish who are now in the United States. ciation, and then ran away with the servant girl in the house 


the number of inhabitants on the island is 71—43 females and} Count De la Poer, M.P., who proceeded to Rome to offer where he was boarding. 
28 males. There is only one child, and it is dying. For the t : 


) 1 his congratulations to the Pope on his jubilee, read an address | _ Principal Dawson, of McGill College, has proceeded to 

7 last eight years the children born on, or brought early to, the| in French to the Pontiff, on behalf of ‘the Irish residents and | Charlottetown, to conduct'a geological survey of Prince Ed- 

» eal jsland have not survived, and there is a decrease of the popu- 
SBM 
' 


Birmingham detective referred to, said he could tell the ma- 
gistrates more of the case at the proper time, and the appli- 
cant was told to apply to the Watch Committee if he had 
any complaint against the officer. It seems that Mr. Hanmer 























and h " visitors at Rome. The Pope returned a most gracious an- | Ward Island. 
jation since last coneus, ; swer. The demand for the postal card shows that it is a decided 
In the petition of the Earl of Aberdeen to have himself} The Right Hon. Dayrolles Blakeney, Baron Ventry, has | Success, and estimated at its proper value by the public. 
served as heir to his late brother, the Sheriff in Chancery at| been chosen by a majority of votes to be the peer to sit in the 
L ery wy a —y the _ < the — are - House of Lords of the United Kingdom in the room of | the lower St. Lawrence to Cacouna. 
iat the identity of George H. Osborne (who perished in the | George ; eat aiid : ; ae 
Hera) with the late Lord Aberdeen has been established. en Tne ae, ge pd " oe meee Epa : On Thursday, a farmer named Smith, residing near Wid- 
; : ; sdly eetti prea 4 i In an address to the grand jury at Enniskillen, the chair- | der, was thrown from the seat of his reaper while driving a 
| Edinburgh is rapidly getting out of town, and by the time | man of the county magistrates ailvised the people to with- spirited horse. He fell directly in front of the knives, had 
; . of the Scott centenary the major portion of the houses will| draw their money from the savings banks and invest it in| his head almost sealped, his face and other parts of his body 
} be shut up. A strong pressure is to be put on to keep fami- land, which the Land Act would enable them to do, and so frightfully lacerated, and his collar bone broken. Hopes are 
/ as Aye city on that occasion and during the visit of the} realise a larger interest. entertained of his recovery 
} ritish Association. The errane ee — a +4 
. ed gements for the Royal visit to Dublin, in the first} The Waterloo Advertiser says: “The survey, under the 
The bill before Parliament requiring the registration of) week of August, include two grand balls. a visit in stat aeeets >; i sour Miniter 
| partners of mercantile and other firms has been favorably S & ; in state to | direction of Mr. Pierce, C.E., of the proposed new Railway 
| 


Immense numbers of American tourists are going down 


antil the Agricultural Show, a grand dinner under the auspices of} from Richmond Junction, via Melbourne, Brompton Gore, 

commented upon in Scotland. the Royal Agricultural Society, reviews in the Phenix Park.| Ely, &c.; has been completed from the Vermont line to 

The Edinburgh people are rejoicing over the defeat of the| Prince Arthur will be invested with the Order of St. Patrick, | Stukely, about one-half of the whole distance. The entire 
scheme in the House of Lords for supplying the city with| and an installation banquet will be held at the Castle. Prince survey is expected to be finished by the beginning of Sep- 

: water from the Loch of St. Mary. Some interesting micro-| Arthur will also accompany the Marquis and Marchioness of |tember. It is beiieved that this road, when completed, will 

; scopical experiments were tried before their lordships, re-; Lorne to the Lakes of Killarney. It is stated that the Royal pay as well or better than the Massawippi, which has already 
vealing a mixture of fleas and peatmoss. Professor Christi-| party, during their stay, will visit the Duke of Leinster at| paid three per cent., for six months, on its capital stock. 

. son, the oldest and best professor in the Edinburgh University,| Carton, Lord Powerscourt at Enniskerry, and the Earl of 

: 


sity y Messrs. Graham, Webb, and Picard are the Provincial Di- 
respected’ by all for his honor, honesty, and polite bearing,| Meath at Kilruddery, rectors at this end of the proposed new road. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
14 WALL STREET. 





VERMILYE & Co., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 


MARX & CO., 
14 WALL ST. 











BARTON & ALLEN. 
40 BROAD STREET. 


JAY COOKE & Co., 
20 WALL STREET, and 41 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 





HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
32 WALL STREET. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO. 
18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


JOHN BLOODGOOD «& CoO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 


WETHERBEE & WATSON, 
52 EXCHANGE PLACE. 


WILLARD, MARTIN 
BACHI, 
11 BROAD STREET. 


& 


LEONARD, SHELDON & 
FOSTER, 
10 WALL STREET. 





DUNCAN, SITLERMAN & CO., 
11 NASSAU STREET. 


HICACO BANKERS. 


A. Cc. & OO. F. BADGER. 


c 











FINANCE AND TRADE. 
Watt Street, Fripay P, M., July 28, 1871 


The financial news is brief. Gold is quiet, 
and without marked changes. Loans are in 
favor of the holders of Gold, three per cent. 
for use being paid on renewal of loans, and 
akout two per cent. on new business. The 
stock market continues to show some lazy 
improvement. Reading sold up to 112%, 
settling at 112; New York Central is advanc- 
ed to 957, ; North Western Preferred to 903g, 
and St. Paul Preferred to 801g. The rest are 
steady and quiet; except Union Pacific, which 
has fallen to 263g@26!5. There is no change 
to report in the supply or rate of money on 
call loans. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions : 











July 21. July %. 
American Gold........... 1124” — 11245@ -- 
Del. Lack. & Western.... 109161097, 1085, @108 
itn <ciebeiaxeéeess B74 Dd Wy VS,@ 77% 
Erie preferred — @— 58 @— 
0 Se Se . 1265,@128 1% @12wgy 
Iilinois Central.... —- @— 1I3226@ 
OO OS 108 @I 
Michigan Central........ 104%@ — 
N. Y. Central and H..... %4@ — 
N. Y. C. & H. Scrip..... 925@ 94 
Northwestern..... 675@ — 
Northwestern pref ..... 94@ 90: 
Ohio and Mississippi. . 442@ 4435 
Paemc Maill............ 454Q@ — 
Pittsburg.......... 1204 @1203¢ 
Rock Island... wWik@ — 
Reading... ...........-. 112 @112% 
St. Paul Be 


> @ 59% 
BOM PN, 
265. Ww 
59 @ 5%, 
a @— 
S14@ 82 
53° @ 4 
534@. D4g 
45 @ 6 

Vacancies in the Governing Committee of 
the Stock Exchange have been filled by the 
election of Messrs. George W. McLean, Reu- 
ben Manley, aud William L. Nichols. 


The committee on Securities of the Stock 
Exchange have recommended the following 
order in regard to the indorsed Bonds of the 
State of Alabama, which has been concurred 
in: “ This Committee recommend that the 
Bonds of the State of Alabama, dated April 
1, 1870, payable Jan. 1, 1900, to bearer, in 
gold coin, in New-York, bearing interest at 8 
per cent. per annum. Coupons payable Ist 
anuary and Ist July in gold coin, in New- 
York. Numbered 1 to 2,000 inclusive, each 
for $1,000, issued to the Alabama and Chat- 


St. Paul preferred 

Union Pacitic ee 
Wabash and W.. 
Western Union.... 
Adams Express......... 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 
U. S. Express......... 
Wells, Fargo 








tanooga Railroad Company, under an act ap- | 
proved Feb. 11, 1870, be placed upon the re- | 
gular list and called Alabama 8s, Gold Bonds, | 
issued to Alabama and Chattanooga Railroad 
Company. They also recommend that the 


| Bonds now on the list, and known as Ala- | 


bama 8s Railroad Bonds, be designated by the | 
title of the road to which the were issued, and | 
that hereafter they be called Alabama 8s, is- | 
sued to ge and Eufaula Railroad 
Company.” It was announced by telegraph 
from Cleveland Thursday afternoon that the 
meeting of Stockholders of the Lake Shore 
Road had resolved on an increase of Capital 
of $15,000,000, making the authorized Capital 
of $50,000,000, full, leaving to the Executive 
Committee in New-York to determine the 
amount to be called for on the new Scrip for 
purposes of second track. 


The Republie Insurance Company, No. 153 
Broadway, announces an interest dividend, 
free of tax, of five per cent., payable to stock- 
holders on demand; and a dividend of six 
per cent., payable October Ist, on outstand- 
ing scrip. 


Though there has been a lull in the general 
real estate market since the Ist of July, there 
is nevertheless much doing in a quiet way 
among the brokers, and we daily hear of lots 
disposed of at private sale at excellent prices 
In the course of a week or so real estate men 
look for a good opening, and they predict a 
lively market during the fall season. Pur- 
chasers of lots seem to vacillate between the 
Fifth Avenue and Central Park and the 
Eighth Avenue on the opposite side of the 
Park. Many contend that the Eighth Ave- 
nue lots are as desirable for residences as the 
Fifth Avenue, and consequently seek invest- 
ment in the former. There will be a strong 
effort when ‘the market again fairly opens to 
maintain the fancy prices of last spring for 
Fifth Avenue lots, but old operaters think 
that the quantity of desirable property offered 
in other sections will have a andioney to 
break down the speculators on that avenue. 


Work is to be commenced at once on the 
premises known as the Hanover building, in 
Pearl street, purchased some time ago by the 
Cotton Exchange. The expense of remodel- 
ling will be from $40,000 to $50,000. The 
work will be completed in November. 


One of the most noticeable improvements 
in progress is the banking building on the 
southeast corner of Fourth avenue and Four- 
teenth street. The foundations, 25 feet deep, 
are laid upon a solid rock, and the building 
itself of stone and iron, is calculated to with- 
stand the wear and tear of ceituries. It will 
be fire-proof. 


Commodore Vanderbilt has procured from 
the city at a rental of about $25,000 per an- 
num, a twenty-cne years’ renewal of the lease 
of the old Centre street freight depot. 


The sale of the New Yerk portion of the 
Atlantic and Great Western railway took 
place at the depot in Jamestown, Chatauqua 
county, on the 18th. Senator Thurman, of 
Ohio, and General Geo. B. McClellan were 
present, and the former, on behalf of the 
trustees (Messrs. Thurman, McClellan and 
Duncan Sherman) bid $600,000 for the pro- 
perty. Ex-Sheriff Lewis Andrews, of James- 
town, bid $25,000 better. The property was 
finally sold to Mr. Thurman for $655,000. 
The sale of the Pennsylvania and Ohio part 
of the road took place at Akron, Ohio, on 
the 26th ult. 


The Bullionist, of the 14th inst., says of 
the London money market: 


Through the tendency to realise profits, on 
the part of the speculators for the rise, ante- 
rior to the commencement of the adjustment 
of fortnightly differences which has been in 
full force from Wednesday up to the close of 
business this evening, the markets for General 
Securities were rather dull in tone during the 
very early part of the week. Foreign Bonds 
and English Railway Shares were influenced 
by this circumstance. At the same time the 
latter were weakened by a variety of rumors 
with regard to the dividends expected to be 
announced during the week, and the weather 
was continuously unfavorable to traffic re- 
turns. The Home Funds were likewise dull. 
on the fear of the wet season creating a bad 
harvest, but since, the tendency for all secu- 
rities has been most favorable. The progress 
of the account showed that all securities 
were scarce; this, with the very easy “con- 
tangoes” which ruled, influenced purchases 
of the majority. Foreign Bonds and Ameri- 
can Securities were more especially affected 
by the scarcity of stock, particularly the 
latter. English Railway shares after giving 
way on the dividend proposed by the South- 
Eastern directors, became buoyant, on the 
traffic returns being better than expected. 
The distribution proposed by the Brighton 
and Sheffield directors imparted strength, as 
also did the short supply of stock in connec- 
tion with the account. Consols, after being 
heavy, advanced to 937g on purchases, in 
the expectation of a reduction being made in 
the official rate of money, and this fact being 
realised to the extent of a ly per cent., a 
reduction from the best ensued. Consols for 
money and account exhibit an improvement 
of 3-16 per cent. for the week, closing this 
evening at 9314, 93°, respectively. The New 
Threes and Reduced Annuities in sympathy 
have advanced 3-16 to 9314, 935,, Metropoli- 
tan Three-and-a-half per Cent. Consols show 


a rise of 244 per cent., Bank Stock 2, to 2387 











to 239 ex div. opening. India Stock }, ditto 
Enfaced Paper ly, to 10014 to 100°, and 
ditto Five-and-a-half per Cent. 1y, to 108 to 
10815. | 
Not a very large business has been trans- 
acted in American Securities, but prices are 
all higher in sympathy with the tone in the | 
other markets. United States 5 per cent. 
5-20 Bonds have gone up 34, ditto 1865 5, 
ditto 1867 55, ditto 5 per cent. 10-40 Bonds, 
113, Virginia Six per cent. Bonds, 44. In 
| Railways, Atlantic and Great Western 8 per 
|cent. Debentures Bischoftsheim’s Certificates 
have gone up 1, ditto ditto 7 per cent. Con- 
solidated Bonds 1, ditto Reorganisation 7 per 
cent. 1, Illinois Central 144, Erie 5g, ditto 
Six per cent. 1,and Illinois and St. Louis 
| Bridge 1. The latest prices are annexed :— 
United States Six per cent. 5-20 Bonds, ex 
|4s. Gd. at 923g to 924g; ditto 1865 issue, 
9215 to 92144; ditto 1867 issue, 91 to 9114 ; 
ditto Five per cent. 10-40 Bonds, ex 4s. 
\6d. at 911g to 913g; Atlantic and Great 
| Western 8 per cent. Debentures for Bis- 
chofisheim’s Certificates 4644 to 4634; 
| ditto Consolidated Bonds Seven per cent. 
for ditto, 411¢ to 418%; ditto, Pennsyl- 
vania, &c , Seven per cent. Ist Mort. Bonds, 
1877 for ditto, 85 to 88; ditto, Reorganisation 
7 percent. Scrip, 915 to 10; Erie Shares, 
ex 4s, Gd., 2354 to 24; ditto Six per cent. 
Convertible Bonds, 65 to 67; Illinois Cen- 
tral Shares, $100 paid ex 4s. 6d., 11034 to 
11144; Illinois and St. Louis Bridge, 1st 
Mort., 90!g to 911g; New Jersey United 
of to 95; 


Canal and Railway Bonds, 
Mortgage Seven per cent. 








Panama Gen. 
Bonds, 1897, 81 to 88; Pennsylvania Gen. 





General Quotations of Stocks & Bonds, 


Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 


STOCKS AND SECURITIES. 














U. 8. Obligations. | 


5-208, 
20s, 


pow 
‘64 coup. nwass 
, 6-208, "6S coup...........-- | 
3, 5-208, “67 coup 

, 5-208, “68 coup. 
, 10-408, coup 


aa 


S 


State Bonds. 


New York Reg’d Bounty Loan.... 


do coupon do 
do _ 6s can! loan 1872 


Alabama 56. .... 2.2.2.2... cceecceceees 
a ‘ 


a 
‘4 
ec 
é 
ze 
2 
Bs 
A 
ad 
& 
— 
wn! 
os: 
5: 


Ark 
California 7s, ‘77 
Georgia 6s, "72 coupon.......... 
GO 78, MOW.........-.-0ee eres 
Tilinois Canal Bonds. *70...........- 
eee Rr ee 


do ME. oc iasd, bbe Renan eeans 
Michigan 6s, "73—'83.........----- 
Missouri 6s, coup. eit en 
do 6a, H. & St. Jos.........-- 
N. Carolina fs old......... ....-- 
do GROW. «2.22. 20.000 
Ohio 68, °75 ... 
South Carolina 6s..... nee 
Tommessee 66, ....-.- 2. cc rcccrscrccee 
do new Bonds.........¢ 
Virginia "65. 
° new Bonds 








Mortgage Six per cent. Bonds, 1910, 9314 
ex 4s. Gd., 541g to 554s. 


The following is from the London Times 
of the 10th: 

Tie Frankfort advices describe continued 
firmness on the Bourse, notwithstanding the 
considerable rise lately established and the 
ample supply of new issues to meet the de- 
mand of investors. The French loan has 
been largely dealt in, and many purchasing 
orders have come from Paris. All apprehen- 
sions of a pressure for money in consequence 
of the former financial operations have now 
ceased, Owing to the evidence afforded by 
France of confidence in its own securities. 
|The German war loans, particularly those 
| bearing 5 per cent. interest will be paid off 
| without delay. All kinds of investment 
|stock are in good request, “and Spanish is 
|again in favor, since it is known that the pre- 
| sent minister will remain in office.” German 
| railways command exceptionally high prices, 
jand foreign railways, particularly French- 
| Austrian, are freeiy bought. American mort- 
gage bonds are dull. Alabama went down in 
afew days from 70 to 63, rallied to 69, but 
are now again heavy. United States bonds 
however are firmly maintained. As regards 
the future of the German money-markets, 
much must turn upon the harvest. At pre- 
sent, the appearance of the crops is excellent, 
but the weather is still unsettled, and eyery- 
thing depends upon a dry time for the next 
few weeks. If this should be experienced, a 
xreat increase even of the existing animation 
will be looked for, owing to the extraordinary 
plethora of money and the limited character 
of the outstanding engagements in the vari- 
ous markets. The mania for banks has par- 
tially subsided, and the speculative premiums 
have not been maintained. 








The President of the Viaduct Railroad 
Company has acted properly in submitting to 
the public a carefully prepared estimate of 
the probable cost of the structure and _ its 
future earnings. 

The total cost of the road is figured at 
$50,000,000, or $25,000,000 for the branch 
running up the east side of the city, and as 
much more for that running up the west 
side. This is allowing that each branch will 
occupy 600 city lots between Chambers Street 
and One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street, 
which at $12,500 a lot come to $7,500,000 
altogether. The cost of the viaduct or road- 
bed and track itself is set down at $2,000,000 
per mile or $15,000,000 for the seven ard 
one-half miles of each branch. Adding 
$2,500,000 for contingencies makes the $25,- 
000,000 for the whole structure. 

The estimate of earnings is based on the 
fact that the horse-car lines now running in 
the city carry 130,000,000 passengers a year. 
It isassumed that the Viaduct road will carry 
on each branch at least 50,000,000 passengers 
a year, at an average fare of thirteen cents 
each, making the gross annual receipts of the 
branch $6,500,000. In addition, the company 
expect to carry freight, mail, and express 
matter, to the amount of $2,600,000. The 
space under the viaduct will also be rented 
out for business purposes, and yield an income 
of $400,000. The annual running expenses 
of each branch are estimated at $4,250,000, 
so that its income account will stand thus: 


EE: $6,500,000 
i Serr rer 2,600,000 
circ aatiahedcachaasssuteiewede 4,000,000 

Rees ae arene ee TS $9,500,000 


Less expenses........ weeeee 4,250,000 


Net earnings. ..........00+secceees $5,250,000 

This would permit of dividends of 21 per 
cent. on the stock necessary for the construc- 
tion of either branch, supposing its total cost 
to be represented by stock, 








to 94x. d.; Virginia Six per cent. Bonds, | 





Railroad Bonds. 


Alt. & T. Haute Ist mortgage 
do 2d mortgage pref... 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist Mort. . 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st Mort....... 
Central Pacitic Gold Bonds 
Yhic. Burl. & Quincy 8s, Ist mort .. 
Chic. 


= 


& Alton Sinking Fund 
do Ist Mortgage 
do Income....... 
& Milwaukee Ist mort......... 
& N. West Sinking Fund..... 
do Ist mort 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s.. 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol 8 
do 2d mort.... 
Cley. & Toledo Sinking Fund... ... 
Col. Chic. & Ind. Central Ist mort... 


do 2d mort... 
Del. a & West. 
oO 


Ist mort.... ... 
ri 2d mort.......-. 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort..... 
Erie Ist mort. extend 
do Ist mort. end 
Galena & Chic. ext 
°  ). eee 
fet mort., "BR.....00. 
2d mort... “93 
Hann. & St. Jos. let mort. Land Gr. . 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert 
Harlem ist mort, 7s 
oO st mort. and Sinking Fund. 
Hudson River 7¢ Ist mort, "85........ 
Illinois Central 7s "75. 
Lack. & Western........ 
Michigan Central 88, 1882............ 
Mich. South. & N. I. 78 Sink Fund. 
do 2d mort..... 
Ist mort. os 
o eo 
New Jersey Central 2d mort.... 


ao ne 
New York Central 6s, ° 
oO 6s, Sub'n 
do ts 
New York & New Haven 6s. ... 
Ohio & Miss. Ist mort..... 


Chic. eee 
Chic. 


( 
Great Western 
ao 


do 
Morris & Essex 


Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar 
Pac. E. B. guar. by Missouri, . 
Quincy & Tol. Ist mort. “0... 
Reading........., Pe I 
St. Louis & tron Mountain......... 
Toledo & Wab. cons, cony........ 
o Ist mort. ext ... 
Tol., Peor, & Wars. Ist mort, EF, 
Umion Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s 
do Land Grants, 7s a 
do Income, 10s.............. 
Alt. & Terre Haute............. 
o preferred rsaswaeit 
Boston, Hartford & Erie........... 
Chicago & Alton Se Se 
do preferred .... 
Chicago & N. Western 
° preferred. 
Chicago & Rock Island........... 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy..... 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin.......... 
Cleveland & Pittsburg..... ; 
Col, Chic. & Indiana Central. . 
Del. Lack. & Western.....: 


Div 


Dubuque & Sioux City. ... 
ntdkinsnentghse nines 
do iis ods ween 
Hannibal & St. ——— yaad 
do preferred ... 
BTR... ‘ 
ao preferred. ... 


Joliet & Chicago......... 
ee, eae 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. . 
Marietta & Vincin. Ist preferred... .. 

o 2d preferred... . 
Michigan Central ...... soawtile 
Milwaukee & St. Paul.......... 

do preferred 
Morris & Eeeex.................... 
New Haven & Hartford 
New Jersey... 
N. Y. Central 

o Scrip Certificate 


‘& Hudson River... 


Coal Stocks. 





American Coal Co.......... 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co. 
| Delaware & Hudson Canal. . 
Pennsylvania Coal Co..... 
Spring Mountain Coal 






| 


Miscellaneous, 


p> | Pere 
| Boston Water Pa a «serena 
os. t0 55 2h tas ate. insiewsbonn 
Adams Express........ 

Wells, Fargo Express 
American E 





~ Tee 


do consol. . me 
Panama... : - ies 
Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic, Ist mort.. 
€ do 2d mort. 





Albany & Susquehanna 1st Bonds... | 











9 


“93 
bob § 
100% 


10236 
95 


4 
1014 
100 
WL 

92 
100 
10036 

B84 
10036 

97 

93g 
10136 

95 


‘916 
Bs 


102 
1025, 
93 
106. 
120, 
102 
100 
103% 
93 


1) 
105 
“W945 

924, 

50 
105 
1004 

a0 
lily 
‘98 

8HIy 


‘ee 
R2% 


2% 
12254 
6675 
BOG 
107 





Ask. 





108 
103 


56 





‘68s 
63 
‘aig 


Pra 


% 


95 
Big 
102% 


1023¢ 
1024y 
103, 
103% 
9335 
100 
"3 
St 


120% 
‘81 
2% 
68% 


i8 
128 


132. 
1074 
25 








120% 


"Wo 














ee 
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| FREDERIC OCDEN, 
| Ship-Broker, 








|4 $20,000 Country Seat, with 
Two-and-a-half Acres of Land. 


A $4,000 Cottage, with 6 Lots of 


FREDERIC OCDEN, 


LATE ASSISTANT AUDITOR, 
N. Y. CUSTOM-HOUSE, 


THE NEW YORK 





(VIADUCT) 
1 | Shipping business promptly attended to. = ro oe ~ = — renee ing Lots, “7 . 
| Sa 
| DEN, - OCEANVIEW, STATEN ISLAND Railway Company 
ale éciaten yeas ° . [Bank of British North America, Are represented by os Capital Stock, entiiiine of . 
| STORASS No. 48 Wall St. 1,200 SHARES 


No. 2 Exchange Court,| COMMERCIAL CREDITS OF THE 

| Y 

‘ Sth ingests te toot, eat these te po | RTE Se es Deraee, Shten cnt See Oo nes | CCRT ee aan 

, a es ndies. iC ‘ ‘ 
} vate Bonded Warehouses at low rates. Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of COMPANY OF STATEN ISLAND. 
a —_ peivetel ag acne | and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in The Stock is now offered for sale at par, which is 
‘ ‘ London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 100 PER SHARE. 

' F R E D E R I C 0 G D E N 3 rates ; also Cable Transfers,  emend Drafts on Scot- $ 

| land ‘and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia Each share of stock entitles the holder of it to a lot 
Lawyer and Claim Agent and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking | of land, the distribution to be made by lot among the 

9 


ia 


DIRECTORS: 











Alexander T. Stewart, A. Oakey Hall, 
William M. Tweed, John Jacob Astor, 


August Belmont, Peter B. Sweeny, 
business transacted. 











No.2 Exchange Court. 


Protests filed for illegal exactions of duties. Ap 
peals made to the Secretary of the Treasury, and suits 
commenced against Collectors of the Port. 


FREDERIC OGDEN, 


Insurance Agent, 





No.2 Exchange Court. 


Fire, Marine and Life Insurance policies obtained at 
lowest rates in all the companies of the United States 
and Europe. — 





FREDERIU OGDEN P 
Real Estate Agent, 
No.2 Exchange Court. 


Real Estate bought and sold on commission. Rents 


collected, ‘and repairs of rented property promptly | _ 


attended to. AA be bn Sie SN ode 
FREDERIC OGDEN, 


ARCHITECT, 





No. 2 Exchange Court, 


Estimates given for erection of city and county pro- 
perty, and buildings put up in the best manner at 
reasonable rates, — 


FREDERIC OGDEN, 
Landscape and Figure Painter, 
No. 2 Exchange Court, 


JOUN PATON. 


FREDERIC OCDEN, 
BANKER, 


No. 2 Exchange Court. 


as an incorporate bank. 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Issued and paid free of Commission) 


AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 


ALSO, 
Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


-FREDERIC OCDEN, 
Stock Broker, 


No. 2 Exchange Court, 
WILL BE A MEMBER OF 


New York Stock Exchange. 





Former pupil of James M. Hart, Esq. 


Orders respectfully solicited and promptly filled. 
First class paintings for sale. 





FREDERIC OGDEN, 
Professor of the Boehm Flite, 
No.2 EXCHANCE COURT. 
Former pupil of FYE Ee the late JOHN A. 


Instruction on the Flute at moderate —_ 


FREDERIC OGDEN, 
STAMP BROKER, 
No. 2 EXCHANGE COURT. 


Internal Revenue and Postage Stamps at Govern- 
ment Ss. 


FREDERIC OGDEN, 
No. 2 Exchange Court. 





Branch houses will be established on the 1s) 
November, 1871, at London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Rio Janeiro, Valparaiso, Mexico, San Francisco and 
New Orleans. 


Documentary Letters of Credit on Brazil. 


Bills of Exchange and Commercial Letters of 
Credit available in all parts of the world. 


REFERENCES: 


PHELPS, DODGE & 
SCHULTZ, SOU THWICK &C 
MUTUAL ent LIFE INS. 'CO., of New Je rsey. 
Tea IONAL FIRE INS. CO., of New York. 
E ABLE LIFE ASSURA NCESOCIETY, N. Y. 
Sw ARD FIRE INS. CO., of New York. 
HANOVER FIRE ry: £0 of New York. 
BABCOG K BROS, & 

t 5 GU wet AND INDEMNITY Co. 
EN Ww SH & 
HENRY ! SMYTHE pote Coljeator 
MOSES il. GRINNEL 7 
HIRAM BARNEY, D . 
AUGUSTUS SC HELL, Do. 
ABRAM WAKEMAN, late Surveyor and Postmaster. 
J. F. HARTLEY, Assistant Secretary of the Tre asury. 
E, C. BANFIELD, Solicitor of the Treasury. 
Hon. EDWARDS PIERREPONT, 16 Wall-st. 

. THOMAS & CO 

Woop. NIEBUHR & co. 


New York TRIBUNE, 
New York TIMES. 


C MMERCIAT. 1 ADVER 
New York JOURNAL OF COMMER RCE 


bonght and sold on commission. 


BONDS FOR SALE. 
We offer, at the lowest market rates, 
COUNTY, TOWN, CITY, 


and 
Gempee, DISTRICT BONDS 
of several Sta 
Send for Gaoieties i. 


0. 11 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
A. C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 
Charleston, S. C. 


Bonds and Cow 


ms bought and sold on commission. 
Orders solicit 


Banking Houses. 
{GS Collections receive especial care. 
i York CORRESPONDENTS: 


lowes & Mac Henry Clews & Co. 
Luther Kountze, d.M. Weith & Arents 


Desirable Home Securities. 
ors OF 
MEAD AND CLARK, 
BANKERS, No. 144 BROADWAY. 





are invited to the 
First Mortgage 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


WALKILL VALLEY RAILWAY CO., 


currency. 


working order to Kingston next Fall. 
a first-class investme nt, and we invite the closest in- 
vestigation of them. 











ARCH. McKINLAY | paom 


FIVE per cent. Interest allowed on daily balances, 
which may be drawn for by check at sight, the same | 20 liability of any kind attaches to the stockholders. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


Government Stocks, Bonds, and other Securities 


N. COLER & Co., 
DEALERS AND BROKERS IN MUNICIPAL BONDs, 


Southern Securities of every description, viz.: Un- 
current Bank Notes, State, City and Railroad Stocks, 


The attention of capitalists and investors generally 


which we offer for sale at 90 and accrued interest, in 

The railway is situated on the west side of 
the Hudson River, and is now running for twenty 
miles to New Paltz, and is under contract to be in 


The bonas are 


The principal and interest are 


stockholders after the stock has been sold. The late 
owner of the property will pay $20,000 in cash 
for the lot containing the Homestead, or will lease it 
of the person drawing it at the rate of $1,500 per an- 
num until May ist, 1872. 

THIS IS NO LOTTERY. 


The company is organized under the laws of the 
State of New York, for a purpose perfectly legal, and 


The property of the company is only ten miles from 
the City Hall, New York, and directly on the line of 
the Staten Island Railroad, and is in all respects first- 
class. This is the 

FINEST OPPORTUNITY FOR SPECULATION 

OR INVESTMENT EVER OFFERED 
TO THE PUBLIC. 

For maps or other information, or free passes to 


and from the property, apply either personally or by 
letter to the bankers of the company, 


BARTON AND ALLEN, 
40 BROAD ST., N. Y. 


FIRST-CLASS 
CITY AND COUNTY BONDS 


PAYING FROM 


10 TO 12 PER CENT., 


Free of All Taxes. 
Interest Coupons promptly paid 
Semi-annually in New York. 


= SECURITIES OF —_ 
CHARACTER BELOW PA 


CASH VALUATION OF pROreRTT... - $45,719,817 
WHOLE INDEBTEDNESS, (LIMITED.) 


ALSO, AN EXTENSIVE VARIETY OF OTHER 
SECU RITIBS FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE IN- 
VESTMENTS AT LOW RATES. FOR SALE BY 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 
Banker, Stockbroker and Auctioneer, 
No, 43 Pine Street, N. Y. 
mises of batorest, 0 Epadalty oth tis hous Be 

many — 


FREDERIC OCDEN, 
Gold Broker, 
No. 2 Exchange Court, 
WILL BE A MEMBER OF 
New York Cold Exchange. 
GOLD BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


NORTON, SLAUGHTER & C0., 








current issued weekly and exchanged resularly with | WM. ALEXANDER SMITH & €0., 


HALLGARTEN & CO., 
Recommend, after a thorough investigation into the 
affairs of the Company, as a very safe and desirable 
investment, THE EIGHT PER CENT. FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS OF THE ELIZABETHTOWN 
AND PADUCAH RAILROAD COMPANY OF KEN- 
TUCKY. They are only authorized to offer a limited 
amount of these securities at 873¢ and accrued interest. 
The bonds offered are ox. the completed portion of the 
road, which is in successful operation. 


VERY SAFE INVESTMENTS. 
PER CENT. BONDS AT 75, 
and interest. 
10 Per Cent. Bonds at 90 and interest. 
Payable in this City. For Sale by 
FITCH & ELLIS, Bankere, 11 Pine Street. 


TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION 


AND 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 


86 South St., New York. 


PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 





{ras ABL E IN GOL D. The coupons are paid semi. | By First Class Steamships. 

annually in this City, on the first day of POO 

| October, free of Government tax, and on Apa and } meh on bo he + Ane ees, 

bonds is limited to $20,000 per mile of com pleted road- By Reeviar Satine Packets WEERLY. 
Any information concerning them will he given at 

our office. 


ERASTUS F. MEAD and 


FINANCIAL AGENTS, 





CUSTOM-HOUSE BROKER, 
No. 2 Exchange Court. 


Merchandise entered at Custom-House and mone 
advanced for payment of duties for thirty days, 








THOMAS CLARK, Jr. 


FREDERIC OGDEN, 


DRAFTS for £1 and Upward: available in any part 
of Great Britain and Ireland at the lowest rates. 


Francis & outrel, — 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class oo Writing Papers, 

| Desks, Portfolios, Scrap B is, Expense Books 

Diaries, Pocket Catlery, cards. ‘Chessmen, Wallete 


&e. 
y Ve we, NP evorything in our line, and sell at lowest 


Charles Levi P. Morton, 
James F. D. Lanier, Hugh Smith, 
William T. Blodgett, 
Réchard O'Gorman, 
Jose F. Navarro, 
Henry Smith, 
Edward B. Wesley, 
Manton Marble, 
John Taylor Johnston 


A. Lamont, 


Franklin Osgood, 
Wm. Butler Duncan, 
John J. Bradley, 
Charles L. Tiffany, 
William R. Travers, 
Joseph Seligman, 
Richard B. Connolly, 


Henry Hilton. 


HENRY HILTON, 
President. 


HUGH SMITH, 
Vice-President 


W BUTLER DUNCAN, 


Treasurer. 
EDWARD P. BARKER, 


Secretary. 


By authority of the Board of Directors of THE 
NEW YORK RAILWAY COMPANY, and in con- 
formity with the terms of the Act of Incorporation in 
that respect, the undersigned Commissioners on Stock 
Subscriptions give public notice for and on behalf of 
the Directors, and of such Company, that Books of 
Subscription for the Capital Stock thereof will be 
opened on WEDNESDAY, THE TWENTY-EIGHTH 
DAY OF JUNE instant, at the following places in 
this city, viz. :— 


At the Banking House of 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
No. 11 Nassau street, 
At the Banking House of the 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, 
No. 31 Union square, 


The Company is authorised to construct two Via- 
duct Railways or branches through the City of New 
York, onthe east and west sides thereof, from a com- 

mon starting point at or near Chambers Street, be- 
tween Broadway and Chatham Street ; also across the 

Harlem River and through Westchester County ; with 

power to build additional lines of railway or branches, 
from time to time, in any part of the City or West- 
chester County. The property acquired by the Com- 
pany is exempted from taxes and assessments during 
the period allowed for the final completion of the raii- 
way in the city. The Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
monality of New York are authorised and directed, 

with the approval of the Commissioners of the Sink- 

ing Fund, to subscribe for five millions of 
dollars of the stock of the Company, whenever 
one million of dollars thereof has been subscribed for 
by private parties. This conditional amount of stock 
has been wholly subscribed for and taken by the Direc- 
tors of the Company. On the completion of either of 
the lines of railway to the line of Westchester County, 
the Supervisors of that County are authorised to issue 
the bonds of the County to such amount as the Super- 
visors shall deem expedient, to aid in the construction 
and extension of the railway in and through that 
County. For the proper equalisation of the interest 
of shareholders who may subscribe and pay in moneys 
at different times, the Directors are authorised to 
issue scrip for interest on such payments, payable out 
of the earnings. 


THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION will be as fol- 
lows :— 

TEN PER CENT. of the amonnt of Stock sub- 
scribed for, to be paid in cash at the time of subsecrip- 
tion. The residue to be paid as called for by the 
Board of Directors, on a notice of thirty days, but no 
call at any one time to exceed ten per cent. 

Scrip for interest at the rate of seven per cent. per 
annum will be issued by the Company, payable out of 
the first earnings of the Railway on all installments 
paid on Stock subscribed for within thirty days after 
the Subscription Books shall be opened. 


The Company reserves the right to close the Sub- 
scription Books at any time after the twenty-ninth 
day of July, 1871. 


By order of the Board of Directors, 


ALEX’R T. STEWART, t Commissioners 
JOHN SACOR ASTOR, + on behalf ofthe 
LEVI P. MORTON ) Company. 





New Yorx, June 16, 1871. 








a ~ — 











